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Our readers respond 


Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth Estate, POB 201016, Ferndale Ml 48220 


All formats accepted including typescript & handwritten; letters may be edited for length 


Until we all win 

| now live in London, England, but 
back in 1968 | lived in Walled Lake, 
Michigan, not far from Detroit. | was in 
the 10th grade and angry about Viet 
Nam. 

| used to buy a bunch of Fifth Estates 
in West Bloomfield or Ann Arbor and 
secretly take them to school, hide them 
in my locker, and quietly sell them to my 
fellow school radicals. 

I'd forgotten about this until | saw a 
bus go by today with an advert for the 
movie, “The Fifth Estate,” on its side. 
Something stirred within me. Before 
going to bed | recalled why! How could | 
have forgotten? 

I'm still the same girl inside as | was 
then. | saved my city back home in the 
States from a 7-lane highway by finding 
out who was going to profit from it (local 
politicians) before | left and then, here, | 
started a group who saved a village built 
by Victorians from being turned into a 
mass of tower blocks just next to the 
new Olympic Village. 

Now I'm working on creating a green 
space (wildlife garden) for the locals 
from derelict land owned by our money- 
grubbing, power hungry Council. Then 
I'll create adjacent to it a community 
center and a playground on land owned 
by the money-grubbing developers who 
tried to ruin life here. 

The Fifth Estate helped to make me 
who | am and what I've done with my 
life. Thank you and may you fight the 
good fight until we all win. 


Karin Hoppe Holloway 
London 


FE replies: What can we say other than 
it's a letter like this that seems to make 
all of our effort worthwhile. Thank you, 
Karin 


Another cell phone thesis 
| enjoyed Jason Rodgers’ "16 Theses 
on the Cell Phone” in the Fall 2013 


eeze ina 17" 


issue. We could e 
thesis: 





17. We no longer need to get arrested 
to be fingerprinted. In a creepy invasion 
of people's bodies, cell phones are now 
taking the fingerprints of their users. 

What's next? DNA, breathalyzer, and 
drug testing phones that call the police 
on their users? Expect this. 


Christopher Santiago 
Columbia, S.C. 


Jason Rodgers replies: Technological 
systems of surveillance and control are 
certainly very expansive, moving into 
areas such as automatic fingerprinting. 
Here is one of the strangest expansions. 

When | was living in Albany, N.Y., 
there were advertisements on the side 
of busses for a cell phone app that al- 
lowed the user to test for some common 
sexually transmitted diseases. | assume 
that additional hardware is necessary, 
though it is amusing to imagine a person 
urinating on their cell phone. 

This shows that some times the only 
thing greater than the horror of the 
panopticon is its absurdity. 


Negative effect on language 

| got the Fall 2013 issue yesterday 
and was immediately drawn to Jason 
Rodgers’ “16 Theses on the Cell Phone,” 
and particularly his Theses #9 & 10 on 
the negative effect on language cell 


phones have. | have thought this for 
quite some time. 

His Theses #11 will lead me to 
research as | have been interested in 
learning how a cell phone can give one’s 
location with GPS turned off. | am look- 
ing forward to reading, “I was corrupted 
by Mad magazine,” as | grew up reading 
it avidly in the early ‘sixties when | was 
14 and 15. 


John Calhoun 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


From the gulag 

Greetings from the Texas gulag. | just 
received a notice that my subscription 
is expiring. I'm scheduled for release in 
December of this year after 25 years! 

| hope that you will be able to sustain 
me until that time as I’m in superseg, 
completely indigent, and rely on pro- 
gressive and radical periodicals to keep 
from losing my mind. If so, | will remind 
you of my impending eviction date. 

| use the term “eviction” intention- 
ally as I'll literally be dumped onto the 
street, homeless, and with nowhere to 
go. 
They'll hand me a $100 check and 
tell me, “Don’t come back!” Ain't the 
state a wonderful concept? So much 
compassion; it warms my heart like a 
Frank Capra movie. Or, maybe not 

| want you to know you've thoroughly 
corrupted me over the years. | came into 
prison in the late 80s a drug-addicted 
Fred Rogers. I’ll leave here a clean and 
sober Ted Kaczynski, though | see the 
futility of blowing up a few statists to 
bring down civilization. 


Richard Ostrander 
Texas State Penitentiary 
Huntsville, Tex. 


FE responds: We, of course, will ex- 
tend your subscription until your release 
date. Our readers contribute to our 

Continued on Page 46 
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What is Anarchy? 


A book published several years ago 
purported to define for its readers what 
anarchism is and what it isn’t. Probably 


only the writer was satisfied with his _ 


definitions since adherents to anarchy 
come in many varieties. 

However, delete the hyphenated suf- 
fix (anarchist-communist or anarcho- 
syndicalist, etc.) and all perspectives 
agree that the political state and the cap- 
italist economy have since their incep- 
tion been destructive of human freedom. 

As Leviathan occupies every inch of 
global territory and colonizes world hu- 
man consciousness, anarchism remains 
one small unconquered sector that not 
only says a resounding, “No!,” to the 
current state of affairs but offers a vi- 
sionary alternative. 

This issue of the Fifth Estate is de- 
voted to the concept and adherents of 
anarchism without the pretense that all 
that is anarchy is definitively represent- 
ed. As several of our essayists write, we 
know what is terribly wrong with con- 
temporary society and we have a general 
vision of what should replace it, but the 
path to follow is still being hewn. 

This issue follows our Fall 2013 edi- 
tion. The best way to keep track of our 
episodic publishing schedule is through 
the whole number. Fall was #390; this 
is 391. 


To make sure what has appeared in 
Saale on Next Page 

















Leave Your Hat On! 


Stylish protection 
against surveillance 


Someday, it’s possible that 
surveillance technology may 
become sophisticated enough 
to read your mind as you're 
walking down the street. If that 
dystopian future comes to pass, 
you'll probably want one of 
these stylish thought-blocking 
accessories: When they detect 
scanning technology in action, 
they'll distract you with a zap or 
a flashing light. 

Designers Lisa Kori Chung 
and Caitlin Morris, both 
researchers at Fabrica in Italy, 
started work on the project 
as they were thinking about 
clothing and privacy—both how 
clothing protects and conceals, 
and the increasing difficulty of 
maintaining private thoughts in 








an era when national security agencies 
and marketers want to get inside our 
heads. 

“We imagined what it would be 
like for these things to converge, if 
clothing played a role in intellectual and 
emotional privacy as well as the physical 
privacy it's always been associated with,” 
say Chung and Morris. 

Continued on Page 41 
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these pages over almost the last half 
century aren't lost for future genera- 
tions of rebels, two of our comrades are 
digitizing all of the written material 
that we've published. 

This is a staggering but crucial 
project to retain memory of the move- 
ments of resistance and renewal we've 
chronicled since 1965. Some of their 
labors are already posted on our web 
site at fifthestate.org, click Archive; 
more will follow. 

However, we are missing some key 
early issues. If you have pre-1976 is- 
sues, particularly the first ten, please 
consider sending them to us so we can 
document our history. Mail to: FE Ar- 
chive, POB 14432, Seattle WA 98114 
or email archive@fifthestate.org. 

Thank you to our writers, editors, 
photographers, artists, proofreaders, 
and the several dozen people who as- 
sure that we will celebrate our 50th 
anniversary next year. Since we refuse 
commercial advertising, the voice of 
Capital, our only financial support 
comes from subscriptions, donations, 
and Sustainer pledges. See our web site 
for information on how you can help 
assure our financial stability. 

We welcome comments for our 
Letters pages. 


First Fifth Estate, November 1 
sues are currently being digitized. 














Solidarity or Abolition? 


Anarchists & Sex Work 


Which is most consistent with anarchist ideals? Supporting 
sex workers as an act of solidarity or calls to stop men from 
consuming women’s bodies? 


Aaron Lakoff 


n December 20, 2013, many anarchists and radical feminists 
in Canada celebrated an historic ruling of the country’s Su- 
preme Court which unanimously struck down three major 
laws regulating prostitution, effectively paving the way for 
the decriminalization of sex work. The laws prohibited the 
operation of a “common bawdy house” (a brothel), commu- 
nication for the purposes of sex work, and living from the 
proceeds of prostitution. The government of Canada now has one year to rewrite 
the laws. 

However, this historic day also touched a sensitive nerve within the anarchist 
movement across the country as there is no consensus among anarchists in Canada 
on a position regarding sex work. Indeed, some anarchist feminists have deplored 
the recent supreme court ruling and continue to advocate for the abolition of the 
sex work industry. 

Anarchists who struggle in solidarity with sex workers, and those who are abo- 
litionist are often in conflict with each other as abolitionists argue for completely 
doing away with sex work, while others see a necessity to stand behind sex workers 
as part of feminist and anti-capitalist ideas and practice. If we want to be consis- 
tent with core anarchist values of freedom, self-determination, and the elimina- 
tion of capitalism and patriarchy, it is crucial that we stand firmly in support of 
sex workers’ struggles for better working conditions, and by extension, better lives. 

I am a Canadian-born, straight, white male anarchist who has never done sex 
work, nor am I in an economic position that would make sex work one of the few 
viable options in life to pay my rent or put food on my table. I have, however, sev- 
eral close anarchist comrades and friends who do sex work, or who are sex worker 
rights advocates, and their work heavily inspires and informs my own positions. 

Throughout history, anarchists have taken different positions around sex 
work. Perhaps it is more useful to focus on what unifies us as anarchists around 
this debate. Whether we're abolitionist or pro-sex worker rights, we all share a 
deep commitment to ending capitalism, patriarchy, and all forms of domination 
or oppression. 

Furthermore, we all share an opposition to prisons, liberal notions of crimi- 
nality and the criminal justice system as a whole. What distinguishes radical 
or anarchist abolitionists from their liberal feminist counterparts is that they 
don't advocate the criminalization of sex workers. Rather, as the Montreal-based 
anarcha-feminist collective Les Sorciéres argues, the sex work industry should be 
torn down, and clients (or “Johns” as they are commonly known) should be de- 
nounced. In their words, 

“Instead of stigmatizing prostitutes, we should point the finger at clients. We 
need to discourage men from consuming women’s bodies.” 

This approach, similar to the so-called “Nordic model” whereby it is the clients 
who are criminalized rather than sex workers themselves, has been denounced as 
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highly problematic by sex workers. For one, it still 
forces sex workers into situations of criminality by 
criminalizing one side of the interaction. It still forces 
sex workers to work underground, driving them into 
potentially unsafe conditions. 

In a similar vein, pro-sex 
worker anarchists need to be 
more critical of the criminal 
justice system, including the re- 
cent Canadian Supreme Court 
decision. While the ruling will 
have a significant positive im- 
pact in many sex workers’ lives, 
we should not be so naive as to 
think of this as an absolute vic- 
tory. 

A positive ruling here could 
just mean that the Conserva- 
tive Party dominated Canadian 
government re-writes even 
harsher laws in one year’s time. 
Indeed, no long-lasting solu- 
tion can come without systemic change and revolu- 
tion. 

While not wanting to present the debate as a 
polemical divide between two sides of the anarchist 
movement, it is useful to map certain positions which 
inform our political perspectives. In a very general 
way, anarchists in the pro-sex worker camp tend to 
argue from positions informed by gender-queer the- 
ory, anarcho-syndicalism, and an intersectional anti- 
oppression framework. On the other hand, anarchist 
abolitionists tend to argue from a materialist-femi- 
nist and sometimes insurrectionist framework. 

One of the abolitionists’ arguments is that sex 
work should be abolished simply because all wage 
slavery should be abolished. Granted, all anarchists 
agree that we should do away with capitalist wage 
work. However, anarchist practice also needs to be 
heavily informed by a sense of solidarity with those 
who are on the frontlines of liberation struggles. 
For example, anarchists who struggle in solidar- 
ity with undocumented migrants or indigenous 
people are careful to never erase the voices of those 
directly impacted by social injustices. Another use- 
ful parallel would be to look at labour struggles at 
Walmart. While we hate Walmart and everything it 
stands for, we would never tell their workers organiz- 
ing for better conditions, “Sorry, you're fucked. We 
wont support you.” 

Sadly, abolitionist anarchism is drawing a line 
between workers who are deserving of our support, 
and those who aren't. We can hate the sex industry, 
and the fact that money is being exchanged for sexual 
acts, but that can be consistent with our uncompro- 





Participants at the 
Red Umbrella Rally, 


Festival of Sex Work, 


Melbourne 2013 
—photo: the Scarlet 
Alliance Archives 
—from 


titsandsass.com 


The question of how 
to relate to issues 
regarding 
prostitution and 
other sex work is a 
contentious one. 
Please see our 
guidelines for 
responding to this 
essay on Page 11 





mising solidarity with sex workers fighting against 
criminalization, violence, and for safer working con- 
ditions. 

Abolitionism can fall into the trap of playing a 
sort of great white saviour, 
whereby anarchists who 
are too infrequently non- 
sex workers themselves 
attempt to dictate what is 
best for working women. 
In imperialistic terms, this 
would be the equivalent of 
the “white man’s burden” 
to liberate darker nations 
from themselves. 

The zine, Whoreli- 
cious, describes the “Imag- 
inary Victimized Sex 
Worker” as such: “Every- 
one (in particular people 
who see themselves as sex 
work allies) wants to find 
the Imaginary Victimized Sex Worker. If it isn’t me, 
it must be street workers or the underage or the ad- 
dicted or the so-called “trafficked.” It isn’t. 

Think of the manufacturing or hospitality indus- 
try: some settings are good and respectful, some are 
shitty and abusive. But the concept of victims in need 
of rescue is never helpful. There are workers who 
might want better rights or conditions on their own 
terms. The idea that sex workers are victims is exact- 
ly how some of the worst abuses of sex worker rights, 
usually perpetrated by the state, are justified and for 
that reason, talking about safety and danger is really 
loaded.” 

Again, this is not to say that we should ignore 
violence in the sex industry. Quite the opposite. It 
should be confronted, acknowledging that sex work- 
ers are indeed the first to feel it, and to confront it. 
Another line one often hears from abolitionists is, “I 
support sex workers; I support them to leave the in- 
dustry.” 

An anarchist approach to sex work is one that 
supports workers who want to get out of the industry, 
while at the same time supporting people who want 
to stay and fight for better conditions. The two ap- 
proaches are not mutually exclusive. Indeed, we need 
to acknowledge sex work in all its complexities. 

We need to create spaces that are anti-patriarchal, 
sex positive, offer harm reduction techniques (dis- 
tribution of condoms and safe sex kits, needle ex- 
changes, etc., while at the same time offering rape 
crisis support and positive support for people to 
leave the industry should they desire. Anarchism 
should be about opening up possibilities for mar- 














ginalized people in struggle against the state and oppressive 
forces, not limiting our solidarities with people in struggle for 
better working conditions. 

In criticizing sex work, we need to be very clear about what 
constitutes consensual sex work, what constitutes violence, 
and what constitutes trafficking. The situation of women 
who are forced into the industry and brought across borders 
against their will cannot be ignored. But advocating for the 
abolition of the industry will only open up more black mar- 
kets, creating larger margins for pimps and traffickers to op- 
erate in. Decriminalization, while not a completely liberatory 
step, at least removes some of the demand for trafficking and 
starts to put the control back in the hands of sex workers. 

There are paths where we can link struggles against colo- 
nialism, border violence, and patriarchy by affirming the rights 
and dignity of sex workers. In an interview with Robyn May- 
nard, scholar/activist Nandita Sharma states that “ultimately, 
the moral panic against sex work makes migrant women more 
vulnerable in the sex industry.” If we seek to abolish some of 
the more unjust aspects of sex work such as trafficking and 
pimping, the most pragmatic and sensible solution is to listen 
to women who are on the frontlines, and support their right 
to self-determination and autonomy. 

In that same interview, Sharma continues, “Ultimately, if 
we want to end the exploitation of women, we need to chal- 
lenge capitalism, which is the basis for all of our exploitation. 
Whether we're working in the sex industry, a restaurant, or in 
a university, we're being exploited by those who are benefiting 
from our labour.” 

Lastly, while an anarchist reflection on sex work opens up 
the possibilities for linking struggles of sex workers with oth- 
er struggles for liberation, an anarchist abolitionist approach 
limits our solidarities. 

According to Maggie’s, a sex worker organization in To- 
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ronto: “Sex work is real work and we demand fair and safe 
working conditions for all of us including those without status. 
We stand against the exploitation of all workers and legisla- 
tion that advances the precarity of labour and creates vulner- 
ability to exploitation. The disregard by the state for the lives 
of Indigenous people involved in sex work and the over-rep- 
resentation of Indigenous people in the most precarious and 
vulnerable forms of sex work cannot be separated from the on- 
going economic exploitation of Indigenous people, the extrac- 
tion of resources from Indigenous lands, the ongoing pursuit 
of profit at the expense of Indigenous communities and en- 
vironmental protections, and the displacement of Indigenous 
peoples from land and labour. Our call for labour rights for all 
sex workers supports the right to self-determination for Indig- 
enous peoples. Sex worker rights are labour rights.” 

Anarchists should never be satisfied with legalization nor 
decriminalization, and as such we should approach the current 
context in Canada with scepticism. We are not fighting for 
bigger cages, longer chains, and more state regulation in the 
sex industry. We are fighting for total liberation, where people 
determine their own lives and have freedom over their own 
bodies. This should not be forgotten. 

At its core, anarchism stands for freedom, self-determina- 
tion, as well as personal and collective autonomy. We do not 
win struggles by deciding what is best for oppressed people. 
We win struggles when we open our hearts, listen, and hon- 
our voices on the frontlines. It is for this reason that anar- 
chists should lend our full solidarity to sex workers in struggle 
against capitalism and patriarchy. ‘ 


Aaron Lakoff is an anarchist organizer in Montreal and 
news coordinator at CKUT community radio. His other writings 
can be found on his blog at aaron.resist.ca. 


WHOLLY SHIT 


Church reviews from a serious punk 


Stéphane 


ast September, I started going to church every Sunday. I go to 
a different one every time, often of wildly different denomi- 
nations. I usually go with a friend or two and then write a 
church review for my blog. 


I’m not religious, and so extremely far from spiritual, but my goal 
isn’t to prove that christianity is a load of bullshit. If that’s your trip, ok, 
but that’s just too easy, and ultimately boring. 

I don't care about that, and anyway, lots of the most popular atheist 
writers, such as Christopher Hitchens, are apologists for imperialist 
aggression and Western cultural (racialized) supremacy (for example, 
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Hitchens’ support of colonialism in North America, or of the 
most recent war in Iraq). 

Nor am I interested in selling a so-called rational ideol- 
ogy. What people think takes place beyond normalized forms 
of perception is their own affair; it’s the effects these beliefs 
cause in the real world that concern me. 

In this light, one could consider my experiment as a form 
of inquiry into the symbolic and mythical basis of euro-chris- 
tian society. Given that, there is a need to approach this proj- 
ect with an appreciation for the weight that the church, and 
christian culture in general, has world-wide. 

I’ve encountered lots of different communities over the 
course of this project. One thing that seems noteworthy is the 
value that many church-goers find in supporting each other, 
week after week, through some of the more difficult and iso- 
lating experiences of modern life—illness, bereavement, pov- 
erty, etc. 

Obviously, this support varies greatly from one church to 
another, from one situation to another. Just like in any social 
scene, there are the ones at the top with privileges that those 
at the bottom do without. 

It’s no surprise that some have more access to support than 
others. Nonetheless, the social aspect of church-going is argu- 
ably the most important component for its adherents. Radical 
communities, more often than not, lack these regular oppor- 
tunities to check in with one another such as church provides. 

One very rewarding element of this church attendance 
project is the opportunity to visit semi-private spaces. Build- 
ings full of art, interesting architecture, bizarre spectacles and 
encounters (there are hilarious awkward moments in every 
single religious service), food, all freely available for our small 
subset of urban explorers. A free show, often with high sym- 
bolic value and subtext (the prosperity gospel vs. social-justice 
types, etc.). 

‘The ritual, beyond being an easy target for satirical decod- 


ing, is also a recurring theme for fans of freaky experimen- 
tation. Seeking to uncover truths, affinities, solidarities, or 
pleasures through it has been a source of inquiry for weirdo 
radicals time and again from the Weather Underground to 
the writings of Frére Dupont. 

So far, I might have misled you as to the seriousness of my 
project. Mostly, I just go to churches, take notes, come home 
and write a review making fun of how silly I thought it was. 
But again, I’m misleading you. It’s not that flippant. 

I describe their ritual, quote them, give them a chance, and 
sometimes they genuinely impress me. But this makes my cri- 
tiques all the more serious. When one seeks to criticize, to 
maximize impact, one must be two-pronged: accurately de- 
scribe their actions, soberly perhaps, and with due regard for 
their implications, as well as demonstrate the pathetic pre- 
tense under which they operate. The world they have shaped 
is worth being apprehended scrupulously. 

I've been through a classic cycle of religious disbelief. Born 
and raised Catholic, teenaged, atheistic reaction, hipster, ag- 
nostic nihilism, this is where I am now. 

It’s easy for an anarchist to stand aside and criticize from 
the outside looking in when there is actually very little look- 
ing going on; more of a haughty gaze from the moral high 
ground, scoffing at the superstitions of the masses. 

There are very real reasons for people’s beliefs in fucking 
crazy shit that doesn't make sense to me. Religion obviously 
operates out of a desire to control, but at the other end, one 
could just as easily say that people will stop following when 
there is no need for it. 

To criticize, you must understand, and there’s no better 
way for me than to hop on in and see it first hand. 


Stéphane lives in Winnipeg, is a punk or whatever, and has 
got a ton of problems with all sorts of shit. He blogs at whol- 
lyshitzine.wordpress.com. 


Grand Jury Resister Jerry Koch Freed! 





anonymous 


n January 28, a guard woke anarchist grand jury re- 

sister Jerry Koch in his cell and told him to get ready 

for court. They handed him some thin prison sweats 
and cotton slippers, then kicked him out in downtown New 
York City without even a phone call. He had to run six blocks 
in fifteen-degree weather to his lawyers’ office. 

But most importantly, he is free, after 241 days in federal 
custody at the Manhattan Metropolitan Correction Center. 
(See Fall 2013 Fifth Estate.) 

Jerry had been taken into custody for civil contempt, which 
is not a criminal charge. He had refused to testify before a 
grand jury that was presumably investigating anarchism in 





New York with the hope of drumming up 
indictments. By refusing to testify regarding 
a 2008 explosion at a Times Square military 
recruitment center, Jerry stymied the federal 
prosecution’s investigation and was jailed in 
order to coerce him into testimony. 

But because civil contempt is not a 
criminal charge, he could not be held, in le- 
gal language, “punitively,” only “coercively.” 
While it was his refusal to testify that got 
him locked up, it was this same refusal that 
saw him freed. 

His attorneys filed a legal motion, pre- 
senting evidence to the judge that Jerry had 
demonstrated his adamancy about not tes- 
tifying, but also that he was suffering (being 
“punished”) as a result of his incarceration. 

Grand juries are a secret investigative 
procedure by which a prosecutor, with min- 
imal judicial oversight, interrogates people 
to find out if crimes have been committed 
or to find out whom to indict with criminal 
charges. They bypass a number of the rights 
that the government traditionally deigns to 
offer us, like that of remaining silent. 

A judge will often grant some type of 
immunity to the subpoenaed person, re- 
moving the person’s right to refuse to testify 
on the grounds of self-incrimination. 

These procedures are, in essence, fishing 
expeditions, and we will continue to refuse 
them. Every anarchist who refuses to tes- 
tify to a grand jury makes it harder for the 
state to justify locking us up and makes it 
less worthwhile for the state to subpoena us 
at all. 

Jerry's time in jail was incredibly diffi- 
cult. But he weathered it and was supported 
by hundreds. The main thing he’s talked 
about since getting out is how important it 
is to support those still inside, whether po- 
litical prisoners like the recently-extradited 
American anarchists serving time in Cana- 
da for protesting the G20, or really, anyone 
inside. 

Jerry Koch can be contacted c/o Com- 
bustion Books, P.O. Box 721338, Jackson 
Heights NY 11372. More information is at 
JerryResists.net. 

Write letters to prisoners and get in- 
volved in anti-prison work. 

Here are a couple of starting points among 
many: Stop the Anarchist Witch Hunt 
anarchistwitchhunt.org, and NYC Anar- 
chist Black Cross nycabc.wordpress.com/ 






Layla AbdelRahim 


$e are taught since early childhood that everything 
in the world exists in a food chain as a resource 
to be consumed by those higher up the chain and 
concurrently as the consumer of resources that are 
lower in this predatory hierarchy. 

We are also told that life in the wild is hungry, 
fraught with mortal danger and that civilization 
has spared us a short and brutish existence. As children, we thus come to be- 
lieve that life in civilization is good for us, in fact, even indispensable for our 
very survival. 

Today’s European/Western civilization owes its existence to the Agricul- 
tural Revolution, born in the Fertile Crescent with the domestication of em- 
mer wheat in the Middle East around 17,000 B.P. — an event followed by the 
domestication of dogs in Southeast Asia around 12,000 B.P., and independent 
parallel civilizations in North America around 11,000 B.P. Accordingly, a new 
conception of food fueled this socio-environmental praxis as it drove some hu- 
mans to shift their subsistence strategies from those based on a conception of 
the environment as wild or existing for its own purpose supporting diversity of 
life to seeing the world as existing for human purpose. 

Thus, civilization began not simply as an agricultural revolution; rather, the 
revolution occurred in a monocultural conception of the world as existing for 
human use and consumption, thereby creating the need for such concepts as 
resource, hierarchy, and labor. Since civilization is rooted in the appropriation of 
food and natural resources as well as of slave labor (dogs, horses, cows, women, 
miners, farmers, et al), all of our institutions today inadvertently cater to these 
constructs and the needs generated by this monocultural perspective. That is 
why every contemporary institution or company has a department of human 
resources and is thereby linked to managing, killing, and protecting the owner- 
ship of natural and other resources. 


HENCE, EVERYTHING, INCLUDING HUMANS, became divided into gendered, 
ethnic, racial, and other categories specializing in specific spheres of labor 
thereby falling into defined niches of hierarchy. Language reflects these catego- 
ries and naturalizes oppression. 

For instance, in European languages, humanity is conflated with maleness. 
The word woman allows us to unconsciously accept that womanhood solely 
entails an aspect of humanness which erases our (female) animality thereby 
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excluding the depersonified nonhuman 
animals from the privileges accorded to 
some animals (a small group of primates) 
by belonging to humanity. 

Moreover, by separating these categories 
of humanity, animality, femaleness, male- 
ness, race, ethnicity, et al., language veils the 
racist, speciesist, and patriarchal essence of 
civilization where human and nonhuman 
women have been relegated to a class spe- 
cializing in the production of human and 
nonhuman resources. As children, we are 
programmed through language to accept 
specialized places and roles in the cycle of 
oppression. 

Growing up in Sudan, I learned, as early 
as the fifth grade, about civilization through 
a British curriculum and, ever since, the 
banks of Tigris and Euphrates and the In- 
dus Valley have captured my imagination. 
However, I remained puzzled by the dis- 
sonance between the deep sense of happi- 
ness and serenity that I experienced in my 








childhood in the presence of wildness and the underlying assumption in civi- 
lized world-view that portrays the world as inhospitable to us, where life meant 
struggle and suffering. 

Even while accepting this suffering and struggle until my early twenties, I 
knew deep inside that being in the world and in my body was an incredible 
source of joy when not submitting to the religious, capitalist, or civilized decrees 
to obey those higher up the food chain hierarchy and to work, exploit others, 
kill, and consume. 

This connection between food, colonization, and civilization has always been 
articulated in schoolbooks. Starting with our earliest curriculum, obligatory 
schooling indoctrinates us to believe in the necessity of colonizing the envi- 
ronment by monocultural perspective and coerces us into participating in this 
colonizing project. 

Successful colonization hinges on the extent to which the domesticated re- 
sources are capable of generating surplus value of products, 
services, or flesh for their owners/consumers at minimum 
expenditure. To accomplish this, the one who domesticates 
must modify the purpose of being of the victim from wild 
existence to someone who exists to work most efficiently 
and produce the maximum in the shortest amount of time, 
in the smallest possible space, and with the least possible 
energy (food and other energy expenditures). 

The domesticator must also educate or convince the re- 
sources that they are, in fact, a resource. Civilization thus 
begins with the modification of the inner landscape of the 
domesticated being. The earlier this process begins, the bet- 
ter, preferably at birth and even before conception when the 
very concept of child is built on the understanding that her 
raison d étre is to serve a higher, outside, abstract social order 
called the “social good.” 


LC , needed and thereby created a system of mod- 
ification of children’s behavior by means of a systematic 
imposition of civilized information, logic, and schema, namely schooling. In any 
school around the world, with the exception of caged or farmed animals kept 
for the purpose of training children in domestication. It is not an accident that 
civilized education takes place in the sterility of the school, where children are 
locked up for most of their early lives between four walls and kept away from 
other species and even from different age groups and generations. 

Moreover, the socio-economic structure of public space and the inequality 
in the distribution of wealth segregate schoolchildren by class even in those 
schools where attempts are made at mixing genders, ethnic groups, and social 
classes. In tangible ways, schools ensure that children are denied the possibility 
of experiencing life outside the walls so they acquire no real knowledge of how 
the world thrives or suffers or how their civilized subsistence paradigm causes 
others to suffer and die. 

Years of such isolation impairs children’s ability to empathize with other hu- 
man and nonhuman people and renders them prone to accepting ethical stances 
rooted in alienation, hostility to the wild, and ignorance. Conversely, in wild on- 
tologies, beings get born for their own purpose and pleasure of being. Existence 
is their raison d étre. 

The fact that wild beings continue to exist without anyone teaching them 
how to do it demonstrates that human and nonhuman children are hardwired 
to learn how to live; and since they cannot thrive in a dying environment, they 
also learn that the best for living beings is to maintain a balance of diversity in 
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the community of life. This epistemology, or way of knowing 
ourselves and the world, is rooted in the fundamental premise 
of wildness: namely, if life happened on earth it is because the 
conditions were favorable to life and if the world is good for 
life, then living beings, by virtue of living, know what is best 
for them. 


_Ppeniin of such knowledge requires presence and the 
capacity to understand the emotional and experiential 
state of those who share one’s space, one’s world. Therefore, in 
wild societies, children are expected to learn through experi- 
ence and interaction with empathetic and protective family 
and community where a child is encouraged to try, test, and 
experience herself and her surroundings. Nondomesticated 
nonhuman and human animals allow the child to develop her 
instincts and to forge biodiverse relationships through experi- 
ence, empathy, and self-realization. 

Pedagogy can thus have no place in wilderness. This is 
domestication per se and entails standardization of purpose. 
Unlike in wilderness, where it is vital for children to learn to 
respond to change and difference innovatively yet in a sym- 
biotic manner, in civilization, control of what, when, and how 
children learn constitutes an indispensable part of a fixed and 
abstract curriculum intended to prepare them to work in con- 
trolled and predictable environments producing and catering 
for the needs of owners. 

Education is therefore a system of domestication that re- 
lies on confinement, isolation, formulaic thinking, and rep- 
resentational language, rather than on presence and personal 
experience whose goal is to eradicate idiosyncrasies and in- 
stead inculcate, by means of pain and the withdrawal of food, 
the notion that one exists not for one’s own pleasure, but as a 
resource of labor or nourishment for someone else. 

However, resistance to domestication has always been 
strong. Hence, it takes decades to eradicate wild will and 
hardly any time at all for human and nonhuman animals to 
go feral. 

It therefore comes as no surprise that the last century has 
seen an unprecedented globalization of obligatory schooling 
where the formation of civilized children’s Aabitus has become 
largely confined to the classroom whose hierarchical structure 
demands obedience to higher ranking persons of authority 
(e.g., teacher and appointed class leaders) and where children 
learn through listening to the teacher and through reading 
and writing. 

Classes are arranged by age, outsiders are not allowed, and 


this confinement of children in spaces with age peers elimi- 
nates the possibilities of children experiencing the chaos of 
everyday life in the real world. In the last century, literacy and 
colonial languages have been imposed on children around the 
world regardless of their cultural background or whether the 
work that they would end up doing requires reading or writing 
skills, particularly in a foreign, colonial language. 

As the most effective method of domestication, education 
plays a critical role in all of this. Yet, in spite of the causal re- 
lationship between civilization, suffering, and environmental 
devastation, the more desperate the ecological situation grows, 
the more excruciatingly enhanced civilized schooling becomes 
and the more parents demand it for their children, accepting 
the state’s propaganda that education is the answer. 

However, ten thousand years of civilization have demon- 
strated that it was civilization itself that brought about orga- 
nized violence, spread poverty among the dispossessed classes 
of nonhuman and human animals whose malnourishment, 
stress, and exploitation weakened the immune system, while 
cramped living conditions facilitated the spread of contagious 
diseases and epidemics. 

For instance, Armelagos and colleagues discuss in their 
1991 paleontological research how sedentism and agriculture 
increased early mortality rates, particularly negatively affect- 
ing women, children, and oldest adults. According to them, 
the sudden growth in Neolithic populations occurred in spite 
of the increased mortality by reducing the intervals between 
births and increasing the number of births per woman. 


ivilization demanded disposable human resources for 

military, policing, and hard labor and this demand was 
met by the adoption of a patriarchal paradigm that increased 
monocultural populations, deteriorating the immunity system 
of individuals, groups, and the whole environment. 

The more educated we become, the further away we stray 
from remembering the happiness of simply being in the world, 
of treading lightly upon the earth lest we hurt it. Still, parents 
entrenched in the civilizing project, regardless of their place 
in it, continue to believe that if people are educated even fur- 
ther, domesticated even deeper, and punished even more, then 
happiness — in whatever shallow understanding of it that the 
civilized may entertain — shall come. 

I do not know if at this point the ecological crisis is pre- 
ventable. However, we still must do everything in our power 
to tackle its root cause and stop it. This requires a thorough 
re-examination of the epistemology that drives civilization and 
hence the abolition of all forms of coercion and incarceration 
including, or perhaps rather starting with, schools. 


Layla AbdelRahim is an interdisciplinary author who uses a vari- 
ety of research methods and disciplines to understand civilization, 
wilderness, and our place in the world. Her recent book, Wild Chil- 
dren - Domesticated Dreams: Civilization and the Birth of Education 
(Fernwood, 2013), examines the connections between civilization, 
domestication, and education relying on her journal entries as well 
as on anthropological and ethological research. Her website is layla. 
miltsov.org. 
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A History of Agriculture Misses the Mark 


A History of Agriculture: From the Neo- 
lithic Age to the Current Crisis 

Marcel Mazoyer & Laurence Roudart 
Monthly Review Press, 2006, 528 pp., 
$50 paperback 


John Zerzan 


onthly Review was established in 
1949 as a Marxist, Soviet-orient- 
ed Stalinist journal. In recent years it 
has changed its stripes somewhat, now 
pushing, for example, a green/eco Marx 
(!) and a reformist outlook. The latter 
outlook typifies Mazoyer and Roudart’s 
History of Agriculture which bills itself as 
“a path breaking and panoramic work.” 
It is panoramic, for the breadth of its 
survey, but hardly path breaking. Many 
yards wide but only an inch or two 


deep, I'd say. 

Its guiding idea is “a theory of the 
evolution of agrarian systems,” an overly 
vague concept in practice. The book pro- 
vides much information about places 
around the world where agriculture 
originated roughly 10,000 years ago. 
And, it discusses the series of agricul- 
tural revolutions that outline a global 
development marked by overpopulation 
and crisis. 

Our authors, both from the National 
Institute of Agronomy in Paris, argue 
that the current models (e.g., Green 
Revolution, further mechanization) do 
not work and often increase rather than 
lessen poverty. They propose replacing 
the unrestrained profit motive of neo- 
liberalism with a system of crop price 
guarantees. 


For Mazoyer and Roudart, protect- 
ing peasant farming is key to solving 
the prevailing poverty crisis. This would 
be accomplished by a new international 
system they call “a hierarchical world or- 
ganization of markets.” Controlled de- 
velopment along a Five-Year-Plan-type 
model is Mazoyer and Roudart’s leftist 
agenda. 

Unsurprisingly, 4 History of Agricul- 
ture says almost nothing about the en- 
vironmental devastation agriculture has 
wrought, and barely mentions domesti- 
cation, agriculture’s essence and its inner 
logic. 

I'm reminded of an observation by 
the situationist Mustafa Khayati: “The 
university teaches everything about so- 
ciety, except what it is.” The nature of 
what Jared Diamond and others have 
called the worst mistake in human his- 
tory, namely the turn to domesticating 
animals and plants—and ourselves, in 
the bargain—does not concern the au- 
thors. Nor does its ethos of ever-increas- 
ing control, from early plant and animal 
breeding to GMOs and nanotechnol- 
ogy. 

Domination of nature, civilization, 
mass society are givens on the Left. Its 
progressive view of history applauds all 
of this, just as it disrespects the integrity 
of the indigenous dimension. 

This lengthy tome provides a lot of 
information about agriculture in various 
times and places without for a moment 
problematizing what it is, at base. 





Questions & Guidelines for Responses 
on Sex Work Article 


On Page 4, Aaron Lakoff begins a discussion bearing fur- 
ther conversation. Letters letter limit: 250 words; ideas for 
essays should be submitted. Things to consider which will 
expand the discussion: 


Can sex work be contained within capitalist wage work 
as solely another job category or does the nature of it de- 
serve special definition and analysis? 

Does the fact that all labor is sold under capitalism mean 
that all work, including sex work, is alienated and hence a 
special critique is unnecessary? 

Should sex work be separated into categories so sexual 
contact work receives different critiques than that which 


doesn't, i.e., dancers, topless waitresses? 

Can there be liberation if the body is being commodified 
and an object for men to purchase? 

How can sex work be abolished when sexual misery 
prevails? 

What is the class nature of sex work? Most women and 
children are either poor or working class. 

Should anarchists support any intervention of the state 
to limit sex work, i.e., criminalizing clients? 

Sex work is a high risk industry. How do we deal with 
sex trafficking, child exploitation, and the immense level of 
violence in it? 

Since much of sex work is illegal, it is the third largest 
source of revenue for organized crime. How can this be 
dealt with? 

Whatistherelationshipofthesextradetomaledomination? 
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Ken Kesey, in 1997, with his bus “Further,” a descendant of the vehicle that carried him 
and the Merry Pranksters on their 1964 trip across the U.S. 


Ken Kesey & the Merry Pranksters 
50 Years On 


Weird Load 


Mike Peters 





ifty years ago, July 1964, a 1939 school bus furnished with bunk beds, 
basic kitchen facilities, and wired-up audio equipment, sets out from 
Palo Alto, California to journey across America. It is painted in bright 
psychedelic colors with the destination sign of, “Further,” on the front 
and, “Caution: Weird Load,” on the rear. It carries on board ten or so 
60s drop-outs from various walks of life, as the bus makes its erratic 
way towards Route 60 and the road to New York. 

At the wheel is Neal Cassady, friend of Jack Kerouac and star of the 1950s 
cult novel, On the Road. Inspiring and leading the mixed gang of academics, 
artists, musician, and writers, is Ken Kesey, author of the 1962 cult novel, One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo s Nest, who, near the start of the journey, states the group’s 
mission statement: 

What I hope will continue to happen, because it's already starting to happen. 
All of us are beginning to do our thing, and we’re going to keep doing it, right 
out front, and none of us are going to deny what other people are doing. 

Kesey wants to be in New York City for the publication of his second novel, 
Sometimes a Great Notion, and has the idea about using the trip to say something 
to and about 60s America. If Beat author, Jack Kerouac made one journey across 
America from East to West in the previous decade, Kesey would make another 
in the reverse direction. Homage would be paid. 

The two authors would meet up although there would be no meeting of minds, 
but this trip would be on a larger and louder scale. With music blaring, lights 
Continued on Page 14 
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Gary Grimshaw 
1946 - 2014 


The passing of graphic artist, Gary 
Grimshaw, is mourned by his family 
and all those who knew him, as well 
as the rock and art community. Gary 
was internationally known for his rock 
posters that began with those he 
created for Detroit's Grande Ballroom 
in the late 1960s and early 70s. A 
friend of Detroit's influential MC5 band 
and the Fifth Estate, he designed logos 
for both including the one for our then 
tabloid newspaper on the opposite 
page. 

Gary’s posters, now expensive 
collector's items, included images of 
the major rock figures of the early era. 
He continued working in the genre 
featuring new bands almost up to the 
time of his passing. 

“The Obscene Kite Incident” 
occurred in 1966 when the offices 
of the Detroit Artists Workshop were 
visited by local cops who arrested 
Gary, a Navy veteran, after seeing 
a kite with the legend on it, “Fuck 
America; Go Fly A Kite.” Charged with 
obscenity, he was acquitted at trial. 

The page opposite is from, Detroit 
Rocks: a Pictorial History of Motor City 
Rock and Roll: 1965 to 1975, which 
Gary designed and features many of 
his posters, plus text and photographs 
of the era by co-author, Leni Sinclair. 

The book is available from 
detroitrocksbookproject.blogspot.com. 
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Ken Kesey & 


the Merry Pranksters 


Continued from Page 12 


A couple of very Merry Pranksters: Timothy Leary & Neal Cassady 


flashing, and LSD (still a legal substance) 
in plentiful supply, this bunch of raucously 
stoned and oddly dressed travellers, these 
self-styled Merry Pranksters, want to offer 
straight suburban and corporate America 
a glimpse of an alternative re-configured 
reality—subversive and surreal in equal 
measure. 

There are no speeches or banners, but 
there is an invitation to experience some- 
thing new and strange, even if it’s only 
watching Neal Cassady drive the Further 
bus backwards at speed down Phoenix’s 
main street. 

Although the 1964 journey is Kesey’s 
most best-known prank, he had started his 
project to startle and disturb America ear- 
lier and would continue it after the wheels 
of the bus had stopped turning. 


here is his decision to participate in 

1960, as a 25 year old creative writing 
student, in a ClA-funded research pro- 
gram at Menlo Park Hospital to investi- 
gate the effects of mind-control drugs. He 
ensured, with a comic irony that he surely 
appreciated, that his first experience with 
LSD and similar substances was provided 
by the US government itself. 

If communist North Korea can employ 
brain-washing techniques to undermine 
American democracy, the US also wants 
its own Manchurian Candidate. And fresh- 








faced Ken Kesey, trying to bridge the unlikely gulf between his budding 
career as a wrestler and his wished-for career as an author, is signed up at 
$75 a day to report back on the impact of his drug consumption. 

Not known for his willingness to follow orders, it isn’t long before Kes- 
ey is stamping his own imprint on the hospital’s experiments. Asked by one 
doctor, interested in testing the way LSD affects the mind’s 
sense of time, to indicate when a minute has passed, Kesey 
simply measures his pulse. 

And required by medical science to have hallucinations, 
it isn’t perhaps surprising that he wants others to share the 
experience, to bridge the short distance between the hospital 
and the semi-bohemian suburb of Perry Lane where he lives, 
by carrying LSD and mescaline and other psychedelic mix- 
tures from the one to the other. Not everybody is keen to take 
up Kesey’s invitation, but there are enough curious residents 
to ensure that his first prank, turning on a group of university 
students and academics with the government’s own chemi- 
cals, is a success. 

From then on, pranksterism is at the center of Kesey’s 
youthful life. Tested-out fictionally In One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest through McMurphy’s various attempts to up- 
stage Nurse Ratchett and challenge her authority, pranking 
becomes a way of creating events that disrupt conventional 
routines and forms of hierarchical control in a highly conformist society. 


Or kind of event is the Acid Trip. Beginning in 1965, after the disillusioning 
experience of the Cow Palace Beatles’ concert, where the Pranksters watch 
teenage girls turn into robotic zombies, the Pranksters put together events in 
which a combination of drugs (especially LSD), sound, strobe lights, and danc- 
ing create a totally immersive and liberating world; a world that, in the words of 
Jerry Garcia (leader of The Grateful Dead) is “meant to do away with old forms, 
old ideas.” 

As word about the Acid Tests spreads across the San Francisco area, they 
become larger and larger in size, with increasingly sophisticated and imposing 
technology. However, tensions arise between the purist Pranksters and more 
commercial influences. Also, there are growing concerns that Kesey, proponent 
of democratic freedom, is taking too dominant a role, and although a number of 
people suffer a series of bad trips, for a time in the mid-sixties, the Tests offer 
spaces in which new forms of individual and collective identity and experience 
can emerge. 

Inside the Test, you are able to forget your old self, life, and relationships, 
forget your old dependence on reason and habit and achieve a type of transforma- 
tion, even transcendence. However, as LSD is made illegal in California in 1966, 
it isn’t the desire for transcendence that inspires the idea to smear the walls of 
San Francisco’s Winterland Ballroom with DMSO, laced with LSD, the intended 
site of the Acid Test Graduation of Halloween. 

Rather, it is the prospect of turning-on the 6000 members of the Californian 
Democratic Party due to attend a huge rally there the following night. While the 
decision of the leading promoter to pull out causes a change of plan, just the 
thought of it is enough to suggest the extent and nature of Kesey’s ambitions. 
He may not be a politician but his pranks certainly have a political dimension. 

Stoning the Democratic Party is one way of forcing an encounter between dif- 
ferent worlds. Another is to make friends with the Hells Angels. Invited over to 
Kesey’s Californian home in La Honda in early August 1965, their black leather 
gear, massive bikes and deserved reputation for violence sharply contrast with 
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the colorful, laid-back and arty Pranksters. 

Anything might kick off a bad scene—a wrong word here, 
a miscalculated action there—but nothing does. The motor- 
cycle outlaws seem tamed, even sitting quietly while gay, 
Jewish poet, Allen Ginsberg, does his Tibetan chants. Used 
to fear and shock, here the Angels are just accepted and made 
part of the scene. 

The bikers drink their beer and take the LSD they are of- 
fered, willing, at least temporarily, to go with the flow. For a 
few weeks, Kesey has constructed a weird, comic and risky 
cultural experiment in which a new community, composed 
of unlikely elements is formed; another prank to test and re- 
shape social reality. 

There may be little similarity between the Hells Angels 
and the Unitarian Church, but the latter also provides the 
Chief Prankster with an opportunity to stir together another 
unusual mix. After an invitation to attend the church’s 1965 
annual California conference, Kesey arrives with his fellow 
pranksters in the by-now famous bus. 

While, from the start, there is certainly tension, even hos- 
tility, between the two groups, there are also moments of col- 
lusion, even harmony as when Kesey’s burning of the Ameri- 
can flag is followed by the congregation singing America the 
Beautiful. Or, when the Pranksters and Unitarians wash each 
others’ feet in the Pacific to show humility or when some of 
the latter share a night on the bus listening to and making 
music. 

The older generation of Unitarians might want Kesey out, 
but he has made his contribution, created happenings that 
have cut across differences. The strange clothes, the weird 
behavior, the loud music, the drugs, all de-stabilize settled 
assumptions and practices, turning an institution on its head, 
at least for a week. The prank has worked. 


Rather lower-key and more personal is Kesey’s attempt in 
1966 to evade capture by the police for drug-possession by 
faking his own death. Creative and fun to prepare and the- 
atrically disorientating in its effect—the poetic suicide note, 
the drive to a cliff near Eureka, California by a Kesey look- 
alike, the smashed-up car and the boots left forlornly on the 
beach—it’s not difficult to appreciate why the prank would 
appeal. The police, however, catch on to the trick but for a 
while at least reality is suspended. 

After Kesey’s return from Mexico, to where he has ab- 
sconded, he is arguing that the Pranksters need to go beyond 
LSD to find new ways of challenging the status quo. The na- 
ture of these new ways remain rather vague, but the effect is 
to further intensify the movement’s decline. By 1968 Kesey is 
back farming and writing in Oregon and the Trips, and similar 
events, are in the hands of others. 

Although the Kesey’s sector of the psychedelic moment 
doesn’t last that long, there is a legacy. The Yippies of the late 
1960s recognize the potential of real-life theatre to wake peo- 
ple up to the actuality of their world, creating, for example, 
semi-comic chaos in New York's Macy's Department store 
when they take on the role of shop-assistants. 

And, more recently, the anti-globalization movement and 
a range of protest groups in the UK, Turkey and Russia have 
made use of different forms of performance art to gain public- 
ity for their cause. 

Think Pussy Riot. Kesey’s brand of Pranksterism may 
have died but its spirit is still alive and well. 


Mike Peters is a UK-based adult education tutor with an 
interest in writing about links between politics and culture. 


Ken Kesey lived from 1935 to 2001. 


Making the Impossible Community Possible 


The Impossible Community: 

Realizing Communitarian Anarchism 

John P. Clark 

Bloomsbury, 2013, 272pp., $30 paper; $120 hardback; 
bloomsbury.com 


Jim Feast 


mixed bag or should I say a treasure trove? Clark describes 

mself as an eco-communitarian anarchist theorist and ac- 
tivist. He lives and works in New Orleans where his family 
has been for twelve generations. 

While the book’s crisp arguments, artistry and clarity of 
presentation, and the passionate concentration on important 
issues of social transformation are found throughout, the con- 
tents are very diverse. That diversity turns on an ability, as rare 


J Clark’s The Impossible Community is something of a 
i 


How do we create new eco-communitarian 
anarchist structures? What current models exist? 
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as it is estimable, to move from the plane of theory to that of 
practice. 

The first appears in his fencing with academics. The second 
in how, as an engaged participant, he looks at the reconstruc- 
tion of New Orleans after Katrina, particularly in relation to 
anarchist-mutual aid efforts. 

Some of the high points of the study, and there are many, 
include a trenchant critique -of the late anarchist theorist 
Murray Bookchin’s idea of libertarian municipalism and an 
examination of Gandhi’s movement, both in India and as it 
now exists (in a further enriched form) in Sri Lanka. 


LARK MAKES THE POINT THAT AMERICAN RADICALS la- 

ment how the fall of communism in the USSR and East- 
ern Europe led to an orgy of conservative self-congratulations 
as well as the disembowelment of those states by predatory 
capitalists, often allied with former party chieftains. 

However, he urges turning our gaze away from only focus- 
ing on history’s recent debacles in Europe and widened the 
scope to include positive notes which have been struck, for 
instance, by the Latin American Christian base communi- 
ties in the 1970s and the Zapatistas today. He writes that 
these and similar activities “have all been developments of the 
Global South. American radicals might be in a less dispirited 
and directionless state were they willing to find inspiration 
in movements” that took place outside the narrow purview 
of the West. 

Putting this insight into practice, Clark turns to a study of 
Gandhi's concept of Sarvodaya (the welfare of all) campaign, 
giving a description that brings out some of the overlooked 
anarchist elements of this movement. The Indian leader’s em- 
phasis on nonviolence is well known, but few have noted the 
major implication he drew from this. 

Clark writes: “Gandhi emphasized the obvious . . . truth 
that if violence is a great evil, then there is no greater social 
evil than the centralized state.” Hence, “the central focus of 
Gandhianism is on replacing a centralized nation-state with 
a decentralized society consisting of free, self-managed com- 
munities working together through voluntary cooperation.” 

The discussion of India also brings to the fore a second, 
all-embracing, underlying theme of Clark’s study. He lucidly 
condenses this into one sentence — one so pregnant with pos- 
sibilities I believe a book could be written on it. 

Clark prefaces it by remarking that many radicals fail to 
connect theory and practice, so when they discuss visions of 
the future, they never get down to the actual mechanisms that 
might embed new eco-communitarian anarchist structures in 
the West’s doddering but still lethal capitalism. 

He writes: “An effective movement for social transforma- 
tion must consist of a growing community whose members 
are in the process of creating for themselves a different in- 
stitutional framework for their everyday lives, a different 
social ethos that emerges in the actual living of those lives, 
and a different social imaginary and .. . (counter-)ideology 
expressed in their ideas, ideals, aspirations, beliefs, desires, 
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passions and fantasies.” 

In light of this, his discussion of Sarvodaya (and later of a 
similar movement now alive and well in Sri Lanka) lays out 
both the new institutions, such as village assemblies and ash- 
rams (places for militants to live communally), created by the 
movement, and the processes of change they guided, which 
involved giving people new roles and helping them think of 
themselves and their community in new ways that sparked the 
growth of an anarchist imaginary. 

Complementing such investigations of practical arrange- 
ments are Clark’s searching investigations of current anar- 
chist and rightist thought. As to the former, on the surface, 
a forty-page critique of Bookchin’s libertarian municipalism 
might not seem the most engaging read, especially given the 
lumps the sage of Burlington has already received, for example 
in David Watson's Beyond Bookchin: Preface for a Future Social 
Ecology (Black & Red; Autonomedia, 1996). 

However, Clark is not satisfied with pointing out Book- 
chin’s inconsistencies and other shortfalls, but goes on to re- 
write Bookchin’s theory in a way that follows its general out- 
lines while giving it a more concrete expression. First, after 
noting Bookchin’s rather naive reliance on municipal assem- 
blies as the linchpins of his envisioned communitarian gov- 
ernment, Clark points to some of the unaddressed problems 
with this concept. 


OR EXAMPLE, WHAT HAPPENS if two neighborhood assem- 

blies in one city can’t get along? How do the upper level 
coordinating committees, formed with representatives from 
the assemblies, which are supposed to be nothing but convey- 
or belts transmitting their members’ views, flexibly make deci- 
sions when they are so constricted in their function? Second, 
Clark looks at how assemblies have actually functioned in the 
past, glancing not only at classical examples, such as the Greek 
ecclesia, but more recent versions, including those in Bolivia, 
in the Occupy movement, and in post-Katrina New Orleans. 

With insights gathered from practices on the ground, 
Clark is able to explain the more restricted, but still vital part 
such assemblies could play in a viable communitarian social 
structure. Thus, in this and other cases, where Bookchin has 
offered resonant but vague and flawed ideas, giving readers an 
all-purpose wrench with which he thinks any problem of so- 
cial plumbing in the city of the future can be corrected, Clark 
gets down to tinkering with the nuts and bolts that will hold 
this city together. 

There isn’t space here to survey the full contents of this rich 
and thoughtful book, but, perhaps, since I’ve been posing met- 
aphors, I can improve on my opening one when I character- 
ized the book as a treasure trove. Given the author's ecological 
bent, it might be better to name it a vegetarian cornucopia, 
filled with plump fruits that offer much food for thought. 


Jim Feast lives in New York City and is a member of the Un- 
bearables literary group and co-editor of their anthology, The 
Unbearables Big Book of Sex. 
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Hypocrisies of the Left 


In their search for leaders to revere, socialist sects defend the worst 
dictators, but they’ve done this since the days of Stalin & Mao 


Jonny Ball 


he hypocrisies of hierarchical political or- 
ganizations know no bounds. Of this we 
can be certain. However, we shouldn't be 
cajoled into thinking that the political 
right have a monopoly on contradiction and duplicity. 

As far as it plays the game of modern power 
politics, the inconsistencies and follies of The Left 
(comprised of communists and socialists) rival 
those of any rightist grouping. The modern-day 
disciples of the dead men with beards are by no 
means immune to the worst effects of dogma- 
tism and myopia. 

The beloved Left movement, or what exists 
of a movement, is in constant search of a to- 
tem: a real, tangible example of anti-imperialist 
practice, of “actually existing socialism” or an 
ever-illusive alternative to capitalist hegemony. 
In its quest for a model, a raison d étre, or a rally- 
ing cry, it finds itself siding with crypto-fascist 
demagogues and equally thuggish resistance 
movements. Large sections of today’s so-called 
progressives are blinded by the old assumption 
that my enemy’s enemy is my friend. 

What were once the (nominally) cherished 
principles of the old Left have faded, only to 
be replaced by a single doctrine of anti-imperi- 
alism/anti-Zionism. Race and gender equality, 
radical democracy, individual liberty, egalitari- 
anism and even class politics have been abandoned 
and subsumed by a unitary oppositional creed: All is 
now sacrificed in a distorted united front against US 
foreign policy. 

Nowhere is this clearer in the statist Left’s re- 
sponse to the on-going civil war in Syria. Some have 
found a new hero in President Bashar al-Assad and 
his Ba’athist regime. Others have weighed in on the 
side of The Rebels as if they were a united bloc rep- 
resentative of the Syrian people, rather than a hodge- 
podge of jihadist militants, military defectors and 
some (it appears increasingly few) well intentioned 
Syrians opposed to the authoritarianism of the Assad 
family. 

‘The Left’s response to such crises is as confused as 
ever. [hey favor black and white pledges of solidar- 


2011 London 


demonstration 
against 
government social 
service cuts also 
manages to include 
support for the soon 
to be overthrown 
Libyan dictator, 
Muammar Gaddafi. 


ity; too often an empty word with no practical action 
attached over a nuanced response to complex prob- 
lems. They'll back anything or anyone superficially 
opposed to US interests. 

There’s always been a tendency to romanticize 
armed revolutionaries and bearded guerrilla fight- 
ers, but the macho fantasizing reaches its nadir at 





anti-Israeli demonstrations when Britain's Socialist 
Workers Party’ (SWP) activists chant, “We are all 
Hezbollah!” 

The Party of God’s virulent anti-Semitism, mi- 
sogyny, opposition to free speech, workers’ rights and 
personal freedoms is of no consequence, nor a reli- 
gious fanaticism that puts the U.S. Republican right- 
wing to shame. What matters is their opposition to 
the Evil Empire. This is not to argue for the essential 
benevolence of American foreign policy, quite the 
opposite, but to question a simplistic mind-set that 
is typical of many radicals, who instinctively support 
anything that the US opposes. 

Some of the nuttier sects on the Stalinist left even 
hold public meetings that shower praise on North 
Korea’s Kim Jong-Un’s, and still bemoan the fall of 
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the workers’ gulag that was the USSR. Still more 
laud the Chinese Communist Party in their glorious 
road to socialism via sweatshops. 

These socialist and communist sects are stuck in a 
realpolitik farce in which they'll lend their ear (and, 
of course, their solidarity) to any despot who whis- 
pers anti-Americanism as a virtue. 

They'll forgo looking at the concrete policies 
or practices of an organization and send out their 
fraternal greetings to militant cabals and dictato- 
rial strong-men, as long as they are considered to be 
working against the interests of American capitalism. 

These militants want their world view represented 
in some officially-recognized geographical entity 
even if it’s horror states like Syria or North Korea. 

They crave to find a place where their theoretical 
Utopias are practically realized so can point to the 
shining path of some crackpot dictator, print their 
faces on T-shirts and say, “This is the way, truth and 
the light” - a bulwark against the Great Satan of im- 
perialism and monopoly capital. 

It serves as a rallying point for desperate souls 
who see socialism in the flags of nation states and 
central committee communiqués. 

Perhaps the only benefit which comes from a 
group like the US Workers World Party’s adulation 
of the brutal N. Korean dictator, Kim II Sung, as “an 
amazing revolutionary,” is that it gives a clear picture 


Jonny Ball 
teaches English as 
a foreign 
language in 
London, England 
after returning 
from living in 
Vietnam. 


of what their rule would be like if they ever attained 
the power of the state. 

Anarchists, on the other hand, eulogize real life 
examples of libertarian communism in 1936 Barcelo- 
na, the Paris Commune of 1871, Makhno’s Ukraine 
after 1917, and the workers’ uprisings of times past. 
However, unlike the authoritarian Left, we have 
never had our totemic symbol, our rallying cry, our 
USSR, our enemy’s enemy, our nation-state. 

Instead, we have the lived experiences of millions 
throughout history that emphasize the power that 
people can wield through struggle. Mutual aid, co- 
operation, common ownership and control, not as 
represented by a spectacularized icon of lefty idolatry 
—a Castro, Mao, or kafiyeh-clad guerrilla, but revo- 
lutionary situations lived directly without mediation 
and without being recuperated by crooks draped in 
socialist red. 

The left is on its back foot. They are still in re- 
treat. Their defeats of recent decades have left some 
of them still yearning to see their aspirations epito- 
mized in People’s Republics and mirrored in the 
speeches of their leaders. 

But in their desperation, in their withdrawal from 
the class struggle towards a facile position of Ameri- 
ca-bashing they have finished by chasing chimeras as 
servants of morally bankrupt demagogues. 


Our Revolution: Religion as impediment 


Peter Dudink 


oday we live in a psychopathic civilization. It’s not a 
pleasant conclusion to arrive at, but perhaps it can spur 
us to build an alternative a thousand times better than 
the current planetary disaster. Why not? It’s within our reach. 
All we need is a concerted effort to revolutionize every aspect 


of life. 


Why every aspect? Why not just reform the political sys- 
tem? Why can't we tweak the economy and pass a few laws and 
be done with the revolution? The revolution must transform 


every aspect of civilization because everything is connected 
and no part of our civilization has a monopoly on corrup- 
tion or idiocy. All the parts contribute to our dysfunctional 
world. Our jobs, our traditions, our religions, our economic 
policies, our laws and our education, everything works to- 


gether in psychopathic harmony. 


But, maybe not everything. A few rebels and dissidents 
among us are not cooperating. We want a revolution. ‘The 
trouble is we aren't ready for absolute and comprehensive 
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change. 

We point our fingers at others, at the psychopaths and 
kleptomaniacs in power, but what if such people are mere 
symptoms of a sick system? And, what about the environ- 
ment? What about the absurdity that calls itself education? 
What about the injustice of a world that requires some peo- 
ple to labor for a lifetime collecting garbage and assembling 
guns? Do we want another socialist or communist revolution, 
or do we need something much more radical? 

What social forces stand in the way of revolution? For 
instance, can religions promote moral and responsible be- 
havior? An overview of the last 2,000 years shows that while 
religions do change, they do not produce positive change for 
people. Whatever the religion, the core psychopathic behav- 
iors of empires do not. War, slavery, poverty, sexism, and envi- 
ronmental destruction are constants. 

A re-evaluation of all religions is necessary because we un- 
derestimate their anti-revolutionary, status-quo, pro-imperial 
influence. Religion remains an almost universal feature of 
modern civilization and serves as bulwarks for the secular, 
profit-driven culture. 

Moreover, religious beliefs exert a profound and linger- 
ing effect even among agnostics and atheists. What Karl 
Marx and most atheists failed to realize is that even if they 
renounce religion, its effects are long lasting and insidious. 
Renouncing a religion won't magically undo the damage done 
by years of faith, and if you attempt to purge yourself of all 
non-skepticism, all blind trust and all learned indifference to 
mortality, you must still resist the influence of a culture that 
is steeped in them. 

Exactly how do religions support our psychopathic civi- 
lization? Let’s examine how religions are anti-revolutionary 
forces that contribute to problems. 


1. DanGerous: Religions are dangerous because they 
teach belief in immortality. This teaching blinds us to the sig- 
nificance of life and death and tempt us to live recklessly, for 
example by going to wars, building nuclear power plants, de- 
fying death on the roads, seeking out extreme sports, consum- 
ing harmful drugs, refusing to stop climate change, and so on. 
‘The concepts of Heaven, Hell, karma, Nirvana and reincar- 
nation teach people to believe that justice comes after death 
and this can only tempt them to tolerate too much injustice 


in this life. 


2. USELEss: Religions are useless because they fail to pro- 
vide solutions to the real problems on this planet. They have 
no answers for how we can live in an environmentally sus- 
tainable manner, no answers to how billions of people can 
have safe and decent housing, no answers for overpopulation, 
no interest in true democracy, and no answers for the unhap- 
piness and boredom experienced by billions of children. They 
have no answers for these problems because they are only 


concerned with illusions. 


3. Borin: Religions either ignore or forbid the joys pro- 
vided by comedy, children, art, gardening, food and sex, con- 
sequently they have unwittingly caused billions of people to 
prefer unhealthy and destructive pleasures such as shopping, 
collecting, possessing, hoarding, competing, and controlling. 


4. PaRALYZING: Religions are paralyzing forces. Histori- 
cally they have always promoted submission to a ruling class, 
refused to encourage experimentation in diet and lifestyle, 
and discouraged the skepticism needed to question and im- 
prove one’s own habits and beliefs. 

Perhaps this isn’t fair. Most of the above problems not 
only characterize religions but also most of our schools. They 
might not teach belief in immortality and postmortem justice, 
but they certainly teach children to think about everything 
except rampant injustice in their world. Also, our schools do 
not teach solutions to actual problems, only to numerical and 
hypothetical ones. 

While the last point also applies to most formal education, 
intelligent young people have a long history of demanding 
revolutions and of experimenting with alternatives. Generally 
speaking, formal education has inherited the fatal flaws of our 
religions. 


Peter Dudink earned a Masters of Literature from the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo in 2002. He worked as a teacher trainer 
abroad and as a self-employed tutor and editor at home in 
Canada. Like many Canadians, he’s a European immigrant and 
the first in many generations not to live on the land as a farmer. 
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Fifth Estate intervie 


D. Sands 


espite years of dic- 

tatorship and no- 

holds-barred neo- 
liberal economics, Chile has 
proved to be fertile ground 
for anarchism in recent 
years. What has emerged 
is a socially-engaged class- 
conscious movement, active 
in both student and worker struggles that is determined to 
remake society from below. 

Two members of this movement recently visited Detroit 
to talk about the current situation in their home country. 
Gabriel Ascuai is a biology student involved with the Lib- 
ertarian Student Front (FEL in Spanish). Pablo Abufom is 
a translator and philosophy researcher who works with the 
bookstore Libreria Proyeccién and the newspaper, Solidaridad 
in Santiago. 

The Fifth Estate spoke with them on Jan. 20 at Cafe Con 
Leche, a Detroit coffeehouse, to gain a better understanding 
of the conditions people are facing in Chile and how anar- 
chists are pushing back and organizing to create a new society. 






Fifth Estate: For those who might not be familiar with 
anarchism in Chile, can you give us an historical background? 


Pablo Abufom: As in many countries in Latin America, 
anarchism was big in the late 19th century and early 20th 
century. Anarchist movements were crucial to organizing the 
first labor movement in the early days of the movement in 
Chile. They had a huge influence before the 1930s after the 
rise of the hegemony of the Marxist-Leninist groups espe- 
cially the Communist Party and Socialist Party and also the 
first labor laws which integrated the working class into the 
state. 

Anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists took part in the foun- 
dation of one of the largest federation of unions in Chile in 
1953 and were part of one of the most important political 
and military organizations of the revolutionary left which was 
crucial during the period of the Salvatore Allende govern- 
ment 1970-73 and during the Pinochet dictatorship resis- 
tance. They took part in the foundation of the organization 
but split off because of differences with the Marxist Leninists. 

Right before the dictatorship, anarchist influence had 
decreased a lot. So, we didn’t have any real organization in 
the 1960s or 1970s. During the dictatorship, when they were 
forced to leave Chile or went underground, they didn't have 
any political organization, just solidarity from abroad. 


Visiting Chilean anarchists Gabriel Ascuai and Pablo 
Abufom. —photo: D. Sands 


w with Chilean anarchists 


In the 90s, after the dictatorship, anarchism 
started to reorganize with small group initiatives 
mostly devoted to propaganda and street protests 
in the universities and some neighborhoods. In 
the late 1990s, a new organization was formed, the 
Congress of Anarcho-Communist Unification, 
which was crucial to re-organizing anarchism 
in Chile from a revolutionary perspective and 

not just a lifestyle, counter-cultural perspective. 

It is from that moment a new anarchism was 
born in Chile and this is also a similar process in 
other Latin American countries which are influenced by the 
revolutionary class struggle tradition within anarchism; the 
idea of organized anarchism that is necessary to have a real 
influence in the mass struggles of people. 


FE: Where are anarchists in Chile currently putting their 
energies? 


Gabriel Ascuai: I’m part of Libertarian Student Front, a 
group of anarchists formed in 2003 that works with students 
that has been growing in influence and militancy. We ask 
what should anarchists do within social movements to popu- 
larize the idea of insurgence as part of the class, as students, 
workers, and neighbors in communities? We decided that the 
student movement was something very important to be part 
of and are now the second most powerful tendency within it. 
At the same time, we make a lot of effort to relate students to 
the labor movement and community organizing. 

We try to create an anarchist perspective, practices, and 
principles within all of the movements and not only with 
people who define themselves as anarchists. We promote the 
idea of horizontal organization and direct action. 

We also make efforts within the labor movement where 
you can see the influence of anarchists among construction 
workers that have been trying to build a new type of revolu- 
tionary syndicalism that pushes forward with a direct action 
strategy. 

We have muralist brigades that have a presence in all of 
Chile’s major cities which do murals at cultural events in the 
context of different struggles. 

There are new efforts to consolidate a feminist organi- 
zation, Azalda, that has been growing in Chile since 2012. 
They're working within unions that have a minority of women 
and with communities trying to establish women’s leadership. 

They’re also dealing with the problem of gender in general 
within social movements and analyzing what’s happening 
within the gay and lesbian movements. 


FE: What impact do you think student anarchism has on 
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the larger Chilean society? 


GA: In 2011, the students erupted and confronted the 
myth that we are living in an advanced country, living in this 
miracle of South America. Really what was occurring was 
that we were studying in schools that didn’t have windows, or 
bathrooms or even ceilings in some cases. 

This made students organize a movement that had more 
and more power and began to have workers and other move- 
ments on our side and impact the national agenda. As anar- 
chists, we are always trying to push further into the economic 
sphere. 


FE: Wasn't there a Chilean education minister who 
driven from office? 


GA: Some Communist Party student leaders from the 
2011 movement took part in congressional elections. Right 
now, there are four ex-student leaders who are part of the 
Chilean congress. In our perspective, this is interesting, but at 
the same time isn’t something that suggests the need for stu- 
dents to go to congress to resolve their problems. As students, 
they need to demand executive power over their decisions. 

‘The Chilean constitution was written by the Pinochet dic- 
tatorship. All of the institutions of the state are the legacy of 
what the dictatorship left us, so, there are very closed spaces 
in which to act. As anarchists, we know that. participation 
within the state for popular movements is not possible be- 
cause of the closed nature of the system. 


FE: What are anarchists fighting for in Chile? 


PA: Our main objective is social revolution and to abolish 
capital and the state and create a new society from below, a 
democratic society where equality and freedom are real for 
everyone. We realize this is going to take a while, so we need 
to prepare the popular forces, basically the working class in 
all its expression which for us is students, workers, and people 
in the poor and working class neighborhoods. Those are the 
agents of revolution in Chile. 

That means that the struggle of the people and of anar- 
chists begins with the material needs of the people. So, you 
have to fight for reforms or better conditions in the work- 
place and in the neighborhoods and schools because that’s 
the way the people organize themselves and feel empowered 
to change bigger things. 

However, the independence of the working class is funda- 
mental, so we don't try to go into the congress and negotiate 
with the state or collaborate with other political parties that 
are defending the bourgeois interests in order to make small 
reforms that keeps everything basically the same. 

‘The idea of popular poweris essentially linked to the concept 
of class independence and direct action and horizontal type 
of organization in those social spaces in mass organizations. 


FE: Tell us about the collaboration between anarchists, the 





student movement and workers in the docks and the mines. 


PA: We realized some years ago that we needed to look at 
what was going on with the economy. For instance, in 2011, 
the students occupied their schools, colleges and universities 
for almost nine months, but nothing really changed in the 
educational system and that showed that students don't have 
enough power to change things. We knew we needed to unify 
that movement with the workers and we've been trying to do 
that by promoting a direct action perspective among them. 

For instance, the dock workers, who are very important 


As anarchists, we know that participation within 
the state for popular movements is not possible 


because of the closed nature of the system. 


to the Chilean economy because it is based on the export 
of natural resources. Organizing the port workers is basic 
for a real impact on the economy and the class structure of 
the Chilean society. We, as anarchists, have been promoting 
a national militant, horizontal organization which has been 
crucial for recent mobilizations. 

In 2013, we had massive strikes that stopped work in every 
port in Chile. This national union was able to mobilize every 
worker in 25 ports for a solidarity strike with just one port 
that was having a conflict with its employer. 


FE: What have these struggles meant for you on a per- 
sonal level?” 


PA: We're common people organizing ourselves. Maybe 
we're different from other workers or students because we've 
had experience, we've read things, we have some conscious- 
ness of what’s going on. Just being in the U.S. for a couple of 
weeks has been an amazing learning experience and not just 
about how things work in the U.S. but also the way things 
work in our country. 

By seeing the differences you have to understand with a 
fresh perspective what’s going on in your own country. Tak- 
ing part in social movements as anarchists means challenging 
yourself, trying to find the best way to not struggle just for 
yourself, but to help other people empower themselves for 
liberation. 


FE: Anything else you'd like to add? 


PA: Although things are harsh in the U.S. and individual- 
ism is huge and the non-profit industry and the bureaucratic 
unions crush the popular initiatives all the time, I think there 
is hope for the U.S. We have a common enemy, which is im- 
perialism and capitalism. 


D. Sands is a freelance writer based in the glamorous and 
gritty city of Detroit. He serves on the editorial collective of 
Critical Moment, a local muckraking print publication dedicated 
to culture and politics in the Motor City. critical-moment.org. 
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Neither East Nor West 


How a small group of anarchists 
took on the Soviet Union and won! 


Bob McGlynn 


uring the Cold War period, there was a sector of an- 

archists/left-libertarians in the West who took spe- 

cial interest in developments and repression in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Bloc countries. 

‘Their interest was in part due to the ultra-closed nature of 
Soviet Bloc societies and the lack of information about activ- 
ism within them that wasn’t Western oriented. 

Also among this milieu’s interests was to counter the 
way even many anarchists treated communism as a second- 
ary concern, if at all. They saw official state communism and 
fascism/Nazism as twin totalitarianisms, opposing both with 
equal vehemence, and refused collaboration with Leninist 
groups on principle. 

‘This changed in 1980 with the formation of Poland’s Soli- 
darity free trade union. With a nationwide general strike and 
10 million workers signing on, Solidarity exp/oded commu- 
nism’s frontiers. 

A group of anti-authoritarians in the New York area took 
advantage of Solidarity’s opening to form the group, Neither 
East Nor West-NYC (NENW-NYC), comprised of indi- 
vidual anarchists, members of the Workers Solidarity Alli- 
ance, but including the (now disbanded) anti-authoritarian 
Revolutionary Socialist League, all of who had been doing 
Solidarity support. 


In 1983, ALONG WITH SOVIET EXILES IN THE U.S., this 
crew and others formed the New York Trust Group (NYTG), 
a sister organization to the Moscow Trust Group (MTG), a 
semi-above ground and much persecuted anti-nuclear orga- 


nization in the Soviet Union. Following the lead of the Mos- 
cow initiative, other Trust Groups formed in the USSR. 

Being involved with fighting dictatorships automatically 
thursts one into political prisoner support efforts. The NY TG 
acted, in part, as a de facto Anarchist Black Cross (ABC) 
section, bringing prisoner activism regarding the East Bloc to 
the attention of anti-authoritarians. 

One successful campaign after another was launched against 
repression of the Soviet Trust Groups and for their prisoners 
utilizing petitions and pickets at the USSR New York consul- 
ate. Others around the U.S. and the world also picked up this 


work, some forming Trust Groups, many being anarchists. 


AMONG THE NYTG_ SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNS were 
freeing MTG member Nina Kovalenko from men- 
tal hospital incarceration (where many were tortured and 
force-drugged as she was), getting Truster Alexandre Sha- 
travka paroled from his 7-year labor camp sentence (an 
unheard of precedent-setting victory), springing Yuri 
Popov of Moscow’s counterculture/pacifistic/anarchistic 
Free Initiative from a mental hospital, and saving MTG 
leader Nikolai Khramov from being forced into exile. 
The SovietTrust Group wanted “mutual citizens based cam- 
paigns” to link Easterners and Westerners in common effort. 

Although much of the activity was a one-way street with 
us facing one East Bloc human rights emergency after anoth- 
er, the Soviet Trusters also supported struggles abroad. For 
instance, the MTG protested the jailing of U.S. draft regis- 
tration resister Andy Mager, and the Lvov (Ukraine) Trust 
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The Neither East Nor West and Trust 
Groups said, “No,” to both the Soviet 
and U.S. empires in the 80s & 90s. 
The same today; “No,” to the West 
and NATO; “No,” to Putin & Russia. 


Group sent a solidarity message to a demonstration at the 
Pentagon against U.S. imperialism in Central America (link- 
ing it to fighting Soviet imperialism in Afghanistan). 

The high point of NYTG work culminated on August 
3, 1986 in Moscow’s Gorky Park. After months of secretive 
preparation, American members of the NYTG and Brits from 
U.K. Trustbuilders accompanied by the MTG in a post-Cher- 
nobyl (and symbolically timed for the Aug. 6 anniversary of 
the Hiroshima bombing) anti-nuclear leafleting at the park 
entrance. We unfurled a banner reading, “No more Hiroshi- 
mas, No more Chernobyls: Peace and Environmental safety 
for all.” 

‘The team was, as expected, busted in five minutes and de- 
tained by KGB agents in dark overcoats. Arrested were Ann- 
Marie Hendrickson and myself from the NYTG, Peggy Wal- 
ford and David Barnsdale from the U.K Trustbuilders, and 
Nina Kovalenko from the MTG. 

‘The action garnered page two and three page coverage in 
major dnewspapers worldwide. One week later, Elizabeth 
Abrahm and Angela Mugan from the U.K. Greenham Com- 
mon Women's Peace Encampment repeated the action at the 
Moscow Zoo, but this time didn’t get detained although they 
were surrounded by militiamen. Glasnost was beginning to 
flower (unknown to many is that it began with Chernobyl), 
and savage repression against the Trust Group was abating, 
pretty much ending with the Moscow actions. 

Sergei Batovrin, the Moscow group representative in the 
NYTG, concluded that the special support work could then 
be brought to rest. One reason for the “Mission to Moscow” 
was to solidify an umbrella of protection Western anti-nukers 
had provided the Trust Groups (in this case, by brave action 
and publicity) against complete annihilation such as other dis- 
sident groups suffered at the hands of the KGB. 


HE MTG TOOK A GAMBLE that if they supported disar- 

mament like the Soviet state propaganda machine advo- 
cated, then they might survive. The anti-nuke movement in 
the West was watching and the Soviets didn’t want to risk 
losing disarmament support if the Trusters were smashed. The 
Soviets were trapped by their own propaganda. 

‘The Trust Group work was a resounding success. The MTG 
formed as a brilliant way to prick open a hole in Soviet des- 
potism by creating a “peace portal,” taking advantage of Soviet 
propagandizing around “peace” the way the West countered 
with “democracy” propaganda. Though victimized daily (un- 
ending surveillance, detentions, house arrest, beatings, torture, 
and two executions), partly through our help, they survived 
much to the astonishment of Soviet-watchers, the human 





rights establishment, and even themselves. 

During this period we continued our Polish work and were 
involved where possible with other East Bloct countries, for 
instance, in protesting repression of Czechoslovakia’s Charter 
77 dissident human rights group.) 

In fall 1986, many of those involved above plus others (in- 
cluding New York ABC) formed NENW-NYC to continue 
the work, but solidifying the agenda of mutual solidarity with 
all the people in the East. Not only did we picket for impris- 
oned Polish draft resisters, but the Poles were asked, if they 
could manage (their conditions being far more repressive), to 
support struggles here. 

And, yes, they did; for instance, with petitioning in favor 
of NYC bike messengers fighting an attempted ban of bikes 
in part of midtown Manhattan. (Both campaigns winning!) 

In fall of 1987, we published our first issue of On Gogol 
Boulevard, chronicling the news of not only the traditional 
Eastern dissidents, but of the newer peace, green, gay, femi- 
nist, youth, counterculture, anarchist, democratic socialist, 
and other oppositions. 


poe PRISONER NEWS WAS RIGHT UP FRONT, with 
a number of OGB’s having a section on repression and 
political prisoners in the U.S., bringing Easterners a trust- 
worthy source (anti-communist, giving us credibility) of anti- 
Western information. OGB was a networking tool providing 
contacts, names, addresses, phone numbers, languages spoken 
etc. for alternative oppositions in East and West. It was an 
immediate hit; nothing like it was being published anywhere. 

Like with the Trust Group, other NENW groups sprang 
up. Prominent among them in North America: Toronto-NE- 
NW, Bay Area CA-NENW, Lawrence KS-NENW, Albany 
NY-NENW, Latin America/Miami FL-NENW, Mexico 
City-NENW, Chicago- NENW and others. We formed the 
North American East/West Network of almost 40 groups, 
and networked with contacts around the world, many in the 
East, some of whom by this time were openly identifying 
themselves as anarchist. OGB was the chief means of com- 
munication and networking. 

Among NENW-NYC’s during the 1980s were numer- 
ous campaigns against repression and support for political 
prisoners included mutual coordination with Moscow’s Free 
Initiative, the twinning of Soviet prisoner, Sergei Troyanski 
of the Free Initiative, and U.S. prisoner, Rainbow Hawk of 
the Rainbow Family, both busted on fraudulent drug charges 
in politicized trials involving their peace/counterculture/an- 
archist activism. We initially twinned him with two Moscow 
anarchist punk political prisoners. The two and Sergei, and 
eventually Rainbow, were freed thanks in part to the work of 
the ex-USSR’s Confederation of Anarcho-Syndicalists. 

We and others petitioned and picketed for Polish anti- 
authoritarians in the Polish Socialist Party (Democratic Rev- 
olution) and anarchists in Poland’s Freedom and Peace group 
who were denied passports and freedom of travel. All were 
given their documents. 











In communist East Germany, a number of leading anti- 
authoritarians were arrested. We immediately picketed U.S. 
East German consulates. All the East Germans were quickly 
released and expelled to the West, but were allowed to return 
home after a short time; another precedent setting victory. 

We used this needed concentration on Eastern political 
issues as a doorway to incorporating the concerns of and 
making contacts with land-based Indigenous peoples, with 
a particular focus on supporting activists with anti-author- 
itarian and anti-Stalinist perspectives. We brought contacts 
and news about the 3rd and 4th world to the East Bloc they 
wouldn't ordinarily get, like trustworthy news about the U.S. 
invasions of Somalia and Haiti. It was done by mailing East- 
erners anarchist and other anti-U.S. publications and litera- 
ture that reported on the South. 

We and the Workers Solidarity Alliance conducted a large, 
worldwide campaign for the release of four political prisoners 
from Nigeria's anarchist Awareness League: Udemba Chuks, 
Garba Adu, Kigsly Etioni, and James Ndubuisi. In yet one 
more precedent, the four were the first prisoners to be allowed 
bail under an emergency decree. 

Fifty-nine articles in 16 languages were published on the 
case from as far away as Turkey, Estonia, South Korea, and 
South Africa. There were seven demonstrations at Nigerian 
consulates on an international day of action in February 1993 
including Moscow, Rio de Janeiro, Dublin, New York, Lon- 
don, Berlin, and Hamburg, with Norway and Bulgaria lack- 
ing targets. The Nigerian state then left the dissidents alone. 


Pi to the Awareness League campaign we ran a simi- 
lar large scope worldwide protest for NYC’s Tompkins 
Square Park anarchist activist political prisoner, Kenny Tolia. 

Tompkins Square Park, on New York’s Lower East Side, 
was a popular among the homeless for hanging out and 
camping. As part of the city’s gentrification war, the park was 
closed in August 1988 with the homeless and squatter sup- 
porters being violently ejected in a bloody police assault. 

Kenny was unfairly found guilty on a riot charge. We were 
asked to work on his campaign too late, after his trial was 
over, but he had a great morale boost by actions on his be- 
half at U.S. embassies as far away as Minsk, Warsaw, Mexico 
City, and Moscow. People were in the streets for him (with 
the Poles suffering 
beatings and ar- 
rests for their ef- 
forts). 

We took on 
the case of New 
York City punk 
promoter, Bob Z, 
who pasted fly- 
ers for his shows 
on lampposts and 
abandoned _build- 


ings, incurring the 
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wrath of the city. Along comes Big Brother who writes him 
not one summons, but 3000! We asked the Poles for help and 
sent them a photo of Bob with a grin and his hands choking 
with the summonses. The Poles and their Freedom and Peace 
group responded with hundreds of signatures on petitions. 

I handed them to the judge at Bob’s trial through radi- 
cal civil rights attorney, Ron Kuby, and the embarrassing case 
folded. Smartly done consistent protest, with planetary coor- 
dination, can get the goods. 


ENW-NYC was a specialized Anarchist Black Cross 
group filling a void, dealing mainly, but not exclusively, 
with East-West matters. 

In non-ABC work, we were the first to coordinate plan- 
etary demonstrations against the West’s multinational finan- 
cial imperial agencies such as the World Bank and IMF, with 
an appeal in 16 languages. We also raised money for Prague’s 
huge Ladronka squat along with the NYC punk club, ABC 
No Rio. 

By the early 1990s, On Gogol Boulevard ceased publish- 
ing, but lived on as a section in many publications such as 
the Fifth Estate, Profane Existence, Black Fist, The Shadow and 
The Torch/La Antorcha.), which we mailed to hundreds of our 
major contacts mostly in the East. 

For most of our history, with the strong exception of ABC 
activists in New York and Toronto, and the U.S. ABC-affiliat- 
ed Bayou La Rose newspaper, we had little or no contact with 
other ABC groups. 

In fact, ABC seemed to be a mostly nominal affair sty ther 
time. Happily, today that’s changed with the renewed forma- 
tion of organized and coordinated ABCs. 


Bob McGlynn lives in Yonkers, N.Y. He is an NYC bike messenge and found- 
ing NENW member. An earlier version of this appeared in The Utopian. 





ROBOCOPS: THE FUTURE OF POLICING. From Oc- 

cupy to Tahrir Square, rulers everywhere are fearful of 
change from below. Their response is always increased 
repression with an emphasis on militarized police. The 
scene above is not from a sci-fi film, but Taiwanese 
cops mobilizing to confront unarmed protestors. 
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he 17" century philosopher, 
Thomas Hobbes, who celebrated 
the absolutism of the English 
sovereign, famously held that in 
the “state of nature,” life was “solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short,” and 
without the political state, humans would 
devolve into a “war of all against all.” 





Certainly, even the most casual 
observation of life in state society 
demonstrates that just the opposite is 
true as it has been since the institution 
arose some 4,000 years ago. Founded 
on violence, the state acts to insulate 
the power and privilege of rulers. It 

now functions everywhere to protect 
capitalism which cannot exist without its 
governing apparatus. Its reign has been 
a bloody sword which now is cutting a 
perhaps fatal swath through the planet's 
life systems. 


As alternatives to capitalism, socialism 
and communism proved to be inadequate 
to the task, often being as mired in the 
productivist model and the political state 
as what they sought to replace. Only 
anarchism puts forth a critique of both 
systems as being destructive to human 
freedom and to the earth’s ecology. 
People who espouse anarchism are 

often asked whether it seems possible 

in a world where the human species 
dominates all others, that a Utopia, Il 
Ideal, as the Italian comrades called it, is 
realistic. 


With the majority of the earth's 
population of billions living in urban 


Anarchists hy 
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Anarchy 
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—Banksy 


environments that desparately strain the 
earth’s carrying capacity and existing 
under authoritarian rule everywhere, 
envisioning a decentralized, democratic, 
face-to-face existence based on 
cooperation is difficult; perhaps in the 
extreme. But, what is the alternative? 


Acting as though an anarchist world is 
possible is perhaps the only possibility 
the planet and its creatures have. We are 
small in number but as the failure of the 
current system becomes more obvious 
with each passing day, anarchy (not 
anarchism) as a natural way of human 
association may very well be the planet's 
last, best chance to stop Hobbes’ dictum, 
already a nightmarish universal reality 
in reverse at the hands of the state and 
capitalism. 


We present in the next few pages articles 
reflecting our theme. More is missed 
than is presented, so what we have here 
is perhaps only a Table of Contents for 
further investigation of The Ideal, and 
hopefully for making it real. 


Your comments are always welcome. 





“The one thing that doesn't abide by majority rule is a 


person's conscience.” 
-Harper Lee, 7 Kill a Mockingbird 


SCOTT CROW 


at is anarchy? That question and its impacts have 

reverberated before and since the elusive idea was 

named in the 1800s Europe. The concepts of free- 

dom and liberation from authority, whether individual, com- 

munity or state have existed probably since before humans 
could speak. 

For as long as there has been domination by one or by 
groups over others, there has always been an Opposing resis- 
tance and rebellion to being ruled. 

In the last hundred plus years, words have been spilled 
by countless writers seeking to grasp and possibly contain 
that which cannot be boxed in. Before language came along 
with a specific word for anarchy, it went by many names 
over the eons. Naming it isn’t as important as the ideas. 


Mythistory 

For some groups, from pre-history hunter gatherers to 
later indigenous societies, there were forms of anarchy that 
developed and existed as communities long before empires, 
capitalism or industrialization. 

If you lived in Europe or North America in the 1800s 
through the 1930's, anarchy would most likely looked like 
class war for survival and empowerment against the indus- 
trial and war machines of Power by the anarcho-communists, 
propaganda by the deed in the Belle Epoque, or in smaller cir- 
cles, experiments in communitarian utopian, back to the land 
movements or the occasional individualist fighting for per- 
sonal or sexual liberation. 

If you came into anarchy in the mid- to late-20th century 
Europe or North America, it could have looked like art in- 
terventions of the situationists and surrealists, anarcha-fem- 
inism, green anarchy, modern class war built on disintegrat- 
ing communities and continued job loss and later, activism or 
punk rock from the lost promises of failed revolutions. 

Since the turn of the millennium, in the explosion of the 
post-modern age and rapid planet destruction, we have en- 
tered an anarchist renaissance of ideas, literature, and actions 


that are having huge impacts and influence on international 
political discourse. Within this renaissance, many tendencies 
have emerged or synthesized from the past as well as an out- 
growth of contemporary thought. 

In addition to the above mentioned tendencies that have 
continued, added to this list would be nihilism, insurrection- 
ism, primitivism, especifismo, platformist, post-left anarchy, 
individualism, post anarchism; and my favorite, just question- 
ing. All of which leads those with too much leisure time on 
our hands as the world burns to ask and debate, “What is rea/ 
anarchy?” 

To which my humble and confusing reply simply would 
be, “Yes! We can debate the minutia, the labels, the histories, 
words, influences, and meanings, but in the end, my question 
is, does it really matter? We haven't been able to stuff all of 
this into a box yet, but people often internet-fight like our 
lives depend on it instead of letting anarchy be the fluid and 
dynamic ideal it is. 


In a moving river, nothing can ever be set in stone 

Anarchy is a set of ideas, dreams, a politics, practices, phi- 
losophies, ways to see dif- 
ferently , and approaches 
to begin to trust ourselves, 
Anarchy proposes that we 
can live autonomously or 
collectively as individuals, 
groups or communities. 

It is rooted in history, 
oral and written. It is alive 
in the present and offers 
ways to see our futures dif- 
ferently. Anarchy asks questions of ourselves and our environ- 
ments. Anarchy opens spaces where our futures are wide open. 
There are no leaders, no programs or marketing plan. There 
are no dues, oaths, memberships or questionnaires. It is a set 
of ideas, beliefs, philosophies that simply affirms the notion 
that we all can and should be free to live our lives without be- 
ing exploited or oppressed. 

A wide array of tendencies carries the anarchy banner and 
even more share the same ideas and dreams without labels. It 
is a point of reference, like many others that can be confusing, 
misconstrued, and sometimes meaningless. Anarchy doesn’t 


Anarchy challenges 
us to think of the 
possibilities 
associated with our 
freedom and 
liberation with our 
emergency hearts 
wide open 
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define those of us who carry the banner, but is a naming of us 
who want to live these ideals. 

Wewouldburnourblackflagsandtossthelabelstothe garbage 
heap if many ofus agreed that they had outlived their usefulness. 
In my interactions with anarchism, mostly through political 
libertarian individualist and anarcho-communist circles, my 
views and political practices were transformed from thinking 
I knew all the answers and having plans on how to fix the 
world to stumbling along and asking deeper and much hard- 
er questions of myself and others; to an understanding that 
these are revolutionary paths of unknown outcomes. There 
arent three steps to revolution, and if there were, it would 
probably end in a travesty of unintended outcomes. 

There is solace in knowing that we don't have to 
have all the answers; just a willingness to explore, re- 
sist. domination, and strive for collective liberation. 
Ideas within anarchy are not vague and disassociated from 
life. In fact, there are powerful core ideas within anarchist tra- 
ditions that bond many people and movements together to 
this day, even those intellectual curmudgeons that don't call 
it by its name. 

Mutual aid, autonomy, anti-capitalist, solidarity, direct ac- 
tion, and liberation are ideas and practices that we engage in 
with each other throughout our lives. 

We don't need social theorists, academics, philosophers, or 
professional politicos to help us understand these concepts. 
They are innate within us and we are drawn to them because 
they are part of the human fabric as opposed to those in hi- 
erarchal structures. People act on these ideas without need- 
ing them explained or labeled. I found liberation in anarchist 
thinkers attempts to look at the natural world and all of its 


Autonomous Zones: 
Space for Anarchist Organizing 


JESSE D. PALMER 


ince 1995, I’ve helped compile the radical contact list 

that Berkeley’s Slingshot collective publishes each year 

in its Organizer calendar date book. The 2014 list runs 

21 pages and features autonomous spaces and projects 
in 45 states and dozens of foreign countries. 

The Organizer pocket version classic is a 176 page pocket 
planner with radical dates for every day of the year, the contact 
list, a menstrual calendar, information on police repression, 
plus other features. There is also a large-size version with a 
spiral wire binding and is twice the size of the smaller classic. 

By contrast, the 1996 list only had a dozen US places out- 
side the San Francisco Bay area including Left Bank Books 
in Seattle, Wooden Shoe in Philadelphia, Detroit’s Trumbull- 
plex, the A-Zone in Chicago, Blackout in New York, and the 
Lucy Parsons Center in Boston. 





inhabitants complexly rather than just reduce us all to sim- 
plistic one dimensional identities for a proletarian revolution. 


For possibilities 

As the idea of anarchy has become almost mainstream in 
recent years, showing up everywhere from popular culture to 
its consensus decision-making process in mass movements 
such as Occupy, more people are looking to anarchism’s rich 
and storied past for both a visionary alternative, we must rec- 
ognize that those who named it, thought or wrote about it 
are not to be treated as saints with enshrined and consecrated 
words to be quoted and memorized as the truth. 

We cannot canonize them or their words. They would have 
despised that. Instead, we should take those liberatory foun- 
dations and continue to build on them by seeing ourselves as 
part of an ongoing and growing dialog. 

Anarchy is a more than opposition to capitalism and dom- 
ination. Refusal is only the first step. It also challenges us to 
think of the possibilities associated with our freedom and lib- 
eration with our emergency hearts wide open. 

We don’t know the future and we cannot control it, but an- 
archy offers a crack in history to revisit long forgotten paths 
and enables us to forge new ones daring us to take risks to- 
wards freedom on our terms for ourselves and those around 
us. 

Until we are all free! 


scott crow has spent his varied life as an author, speaker, 
underground musician, coop business owner, political organizer, 
trainer, strategist and ‘green collar worker advocating for 
anarchism. He is the author of Black Flags and Windmills (PM 
Press) and can be found at scottcrow.org. 





Squat in Nijmegen, Netherlands. —photo: Magpie Killjoy 

This expansion traces a dramatic increase in the number 
of anarchist-inspired projects with a physical presence. Part 
of the reason for the increased length of Slingshot’s current 
list is because it now includes non-anarchist but complemen- 
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tary gathering spots for anarchist-minded people such as food 
Coops or vegan restaurants as well as specifically anarchist proj- 
ects like infoshops, bookstores, performance venues, etc. 

Still, plenty of new anarchist spaces have formed since 1996. 
For example, Taala Hooghan Infoshop is “an Indigenous es- 
tablished anti-colonial and anti-capitalist space located in oc- 
cupied territories of Flagstaff in the racist state of Arizona,” as 
its organizers define it. Denver has a variety of bookstores and 
anarchist projects at the 27 Social Center. The Big Idea book- 
store and cafe in Pittsburgh is an anarchist coop opened in 
2001. Many smaller towns have opened anarchist spaces such 
as the Madison, Wisconsin Infoshop, Monkey Wrench books 
in Austin, Texas, and the Flying Brick in Richmond, Virginia. 

Many people use the list when they are traveling to meet 
people in towns they visit. And, it is helpful for distributing 
printed materials or as contacts for organizing campaigns. But 
the best use of the list is to inspire us. If you're sitting in one of 
the spaces, the list helps connect your local radical community 
to like-minded people all over where otherwise you might feel 
isolated and alone. 

The Slingshot collective tries to call or email each con- 
tact on the list each year to make ‘sure they are still function- 
ing. What jumps out at me each year when I’m making my 


Compared to building a new anarchist society, operating an 
infoshop seems do-able. The most successful moment of the 
recent Occupy movement involved building the physical and 
organizational infrastructure of the camps themselves for the 
same reason. However, what many people find after they open 
a radical space is that keeping it going is a lot more difficult and 
frustrating than opening it up. 

An on-going discussion in some projects is whether the 
energy required to raise funds for rent month after month is 
worth it. On one hand, establishing a radical space seeks to 
create a physical place for organizing and creating community. 
But it is easy for the project itself to take up so many resources 
that it ends up paradoxically draining energy away from orga- 
nizing. So, while many spaces open, the number that close is 
also high. 

Often one purpose of such projects is to serve as a public 
portal so new people can join a local radical community. How- 
ever, being open to the public raises tough contradictions for 
anarchists. Should a space be open to everyone or does creating 
a safer space require banning people who steal or act in racist, 
sexist or violent ways? It can be draining and divisive to deal 
with people who take advantage of a project when staffers feel 
hostile to having too many rules. A project may seek to be wel- 


Countless collectives and individuals have decided autonomously 
to create zine libraries, meeting rooms, lending libraries, free 
stores, movie nights, art studios, and prisoner mailing projects. 


share of the calls is how similar 
these spaces are even though they 
are in very diverse communities. 
There is no organized coordina- 
tion between projects. Instead, 
countless collectives and individ- 
uals have decided autonomously 
to create zine libraries, meeting 
rooms, lending libraries, free 
stores, movie nights, art studios, 
and prisoner mailing projects. 
Anarchist projects take many 
forms. Some are bookstores or 
cafes, such as Left Bank Books 
or more recent arrivals Boxcar books in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, Red Emma’s in Baltimore, Bluestockings in 
Manhattan or Firestorm Cafe & Books in Asheville, North 
Carolina. Others are a public room in a collective house with 
a zine library like Flying Brick. Many are somewhere in be- 
tween — social centers operated by volunteers renting commer- 
cial storefronts that provide room for meetings and events with 
commerce on the back burner. Most projects organize decision 
making horizontally and primarily seek to distribute radical 
literature and host anarchist-related events and projects. 
Part of the popularity of opening radical spaces is that peo- 
ple are attracted to projects where tangible results can be seen. 









coming to new comers, but the volunteers staffing don’t want 
to adopt a smiley customer service attitude. As a result, walking 
into some of these spaces can feel like entering a private club if 
you don't have the right punk cultural signifiers. 

People establish radical spaces so they can experiment with 
and affirm anarchist values and ideas. Opening a semi-perma- 
nent location can symbolize a local radical community’s evolu- 
tion and growth by testing its organizational capacity. Radical 
spaces provide liberated zones that exist between particular 
mass gatherings or protests. Building community and relation- 
ships is ultimately key. 

Collectives give their members a sense of belonging and 
make our day-to-day lives more meaningful in a capitalist 
world bent on dehumanizing and isolating us. 

You can check out Slingshot’s on-line version of the radical 
contact list at slingshot.tao.ca. If there’s a space near you, drop 
by for a visit. 


Jesse Palmer has been a collective member of Slingshot, an 
independent radical newspaper, since 1988, and has volun- 
teered with Berkeley's Long Haul Infoshop since 1993. He also 
is an attorney who represents housing coops and non-profits, 
and a new father. 


MOVING? 


Let us know. Magazine mailis not forwarded. 


/ fe@fifthestate.org or POB 201017, Ferndale MI 48220 
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The 
aradox of 


Capitalism 
& Magnetic Anarchist Strategy — 


How do we live within capitalism, immerse 
institutions, and still fight against it? 


Alex Knight 


THERE IS A PARADOX AT 

THE heart of the global 

capitalist power structure 

we live in. It is the result of 
two contradictory truths. 


2a. THE FIRST TRUTH IS THAT 
CAPITALISM IS DESTROYING OUR 
PLANET. Through global warming, ex- 
tinction, impoverishment, racism, sex- 
ism, homophobia, propaganda, war, 
the burgeoning security state, comput- 
erized isolation, and more, it is literally 
killing us. 

2b. Tus sEcoND TRUTH 18 that we are dependent upon capitalism for our 
immediate survival. Whether through wages, pensions, or social services, our 
livelihood currently depends on income provided by the very system which is 


killing us. 


3a. Most oF US WOULD LIKE TO AVOID FACING THIS PARADOX, and so, many 
of us delude ourselves into apathy, nihilism, or cynicism. We accept the system's 
offer of fantasy and mute our inherent knowledge of the deep wrongness that 
pervades the real world. 

3b. SoME BRAVER SOULS AMONG Us face the first truth and do whatever we 
can to avoid complicity with the machinery of death and destruction. We may 
adopt an ethical diet, curb our consumption, or even attempt to live off the grid 
(to the extent this is possible within a global power structure whose tentacles 
reach into every corner of the Earth). Taken to its extreme, this is the route of 
escapism. Its goal is moral purity, flight from guilt, the individual satisfaction of 
knowing you're no longer part of the problem. 

The failure of escapism is that avoiding responsibility for the problem also 
means avoiding responsibility for the solution. I can take comfort in my moral 





stance, but with or without my individual 
participation, capitalism rolls on, destroying 
billions of lives. 

3c. A DIFFERENT GROUP OF US is more 
concerned with the second half of the 
paradox — the fact that we are trapped in 
this system as bad as it is. We may there- 
fore conclude that the best we can do is to 
improve it or make it fairer. We may fight 
for policy changes through protests around 
single issues, lobbying or even run for office. 
In its pure form, this is the route of reform- 
ism. The aim is to work within the system, 
influence the people in charge, and perhaps 
become one of them in time. The theory 
goes that once in a position of power, we 
would be able to steer the 
system in a new direction. 

The failure of reform- 
ism is that it requires 
the abandonment of our 
ideals for actually over- 
throwing the system or 
creating a world without 
capitalism. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with making 
life more livable within 
the system, but when we 
become part of the sys- 
tem, we betray ourselves 
and have already lost. 


4. By THEMSELVES, 
NEITHER OF THESE TWO 
POLES, escape or reform, 
offers us any hope of 
abolishing capitalism and 
saving our world. Yet, we must recognize 
that no way forward can exist without both 
elements. Rather than fleeing this paradox, 
if we embrace the absurdity of our situation, 
we can harness the energy of this contra- 
diction to create something new. Real rev- 
olution may be possible if we harness the 
imaginary magnetic field between contra- 
dictory political poles. 

Rather than discarding either escape or 
reform due to its unique deficiencies, con- 
sider the vital energy that revolves around 
each. On one hand, the impetus to confront 
and make changes to the system can pull 
us away from individual moralism and to- 
ward meeting social and ecological needs. 
Conversely, the desire to escape the system's 
grasp can motivate us to create autonomous 
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means of survival and reproduction not dependent 
on profit or foundation grants. We must both oppose 
capitalism and go beyond it. 

How can we best orient our politics so as to gain 
momentum from these magnetic winds without be- 
coming stuck in a static routine which never builds 
power? Can we be fueled by both escape and reform, 
while never becoming escapists or reformists? 


5. A REVOLUTIONARY ANARCHIST POLITICS RE- 
quires a strategy to open up pathways for millions 
of ordinary people to mobilize and empower them- 
selves. Undoubtedly this does not require everyone 
to do the same thing, but for each of us to pursue 
the endeavors which liberate our knowledge of the 
world, and of ourselves. 

Everyone who reads this essay is probably already 
doing this — creating projects which uplift us in tan- 
gible if insufficient ways, whether gardening, orga- 
nizing a single-issue campaign, or writing a blog. I 
am organizing with a new group called Strike Stu- 
dent Debt, attempting to build a mass movement of 
young people against the capitalist treadmill of edu- 
cation, student loan debt, and wage slavery. 

What is missing from each of our efforts is the 
alternation of currents, or to use an older term, the 
circulation of struggles. It serves no one for us to spe- 
cialize in one revolutionary niche and become en- 
trenched experts of that stationary role. The move- 
ment depends upon the interplay of divergent forces, 
and most basically on the strengthening of relation- 
ships across difference. 

How are we constantly challenging ourselves to 
learn new ways of making change? How are we so- 
cializing our projects so that they don’t depend on 
our own individual efforts? How are we encounter- 
ing those who view the world from a contradictory 
perspective, and actually embracing them into our 
lives? 

And, like magnets, how are we building long-term 
momentum by alternately mobilizing both negative 
energy in the forms of anger and rage against the 
system which dominates us, and positive energy in 
the forms of communal reproduction and survival 
outside the system? 


6. In practice, given how deflated social move- 
ments in this country have become, we must be re- 
alistic about the challenges facing such a two-direc- 
tional strategy. 

How do we fight the profit system to better pro- 
vide for our survival and stop doing so much harm, for 
example, through universal health care, at the same 
time that we build communal reproductive structures 
that provide food, shelter, health care, child care, in- 


How are we 
constantly 
challenging 
ourselves to 
learn new 
ways of 
making 
change? 


Alex Knight is the 
editor of 
endofcapitalism.com. 
He is active in many 
social movements at- 
tempting to build new 
democratic ‘pathways, 
the latest which is 
Strike Student Debt. 
He can be reached at 
alex@endofcapitalism. 
com. 


formation, mental health support, etc., outside the 
logic of profit? All while selling our alienated labor 
to our day jobs to be able to just survive and keep our 
families intact? 

Can we avoid the pitfalls of holier-than-thou 
posturing and accept that people have real and per- 
ceived needs that they can only meet through par- 
ticipation in the system? 

Can we implement transformative justice prac- 
tices to hold ourselves accountable for oppressive at- 
titudes and behaviors without relying on the prison 
system? 

Can we keep our revolutionary hearts aflame with 
hope for a liberated future when the system is so suc- 
cessful at ignoring and stifling our efforts, and even 
when our movements self-destruct from our own 
failings and cowardice? 

I believe we can, and the idea of a self-reproduc- 
ing, magnetic revolutionary strategy may help. If we 
continue to tinker with our practices so as to best 
align ourselves with the shifting social and ecologi- 
cal needs around us, it will ultimately bring us more 
energy than it asks in the forms of new relationships, 
new knowledge, and new self-confidence. If we can 
orient our movements such that they offer people 
outlets for true autonomy and self-realization, if 
they can discover themselves and a deeper human- 
ity through involvement in struggle, then more and 
more people will be pulled into the process and real 
power can flow (horizontally, of course). 


7. WE LIVE IN A PARADOXICAL WORLD; the most 
important truths are the hardest to uncover, and the 
entire world is drowning in lies. How can we expect 
any easy, unipolar answers to our current quagmire? 
The simpler and more commodifiable an idea, the 
emptier it tends to be. Truth lives in complexity and 
contradiction. 

To liberate the world and ourselves, we must be 
able to hold two opposites in our minds at the same 
time, recognizing that neither is sufficient and yet 
both are necessary. 

For some reason, Latin Americans seem better 
equipped to handle paradox than we North Ameri- 
cans, who are preoccupied with chasing purity. The 
Zapatistas, who just celebrated their twentieth anni- 
versary of dignity and struggle, understand paradox 
well — “Walking, we ask questions,” “A world in which 
many worlds fit.” FE 


This essay was inspired by the Nicaraguan poet Rubén 
Dario, who wrote these beautiful words which describe 
our predicament exactly: 

*j5i me lo quitas, me muero; si me lo dejas, me mata!" 

(If you take it from me, I'll die; if you leave it with me, 
it will kill me.) 
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Ron Sakolsky 
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of anarch questioning ies 
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best days? (my why-ning putdone, ue 
as she called it) ee AH 
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“iste” ond’ “isitia” isa laughing lettered of the 
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dismissed alphabet. an honest modesty. To paraphrase Ferling- 


hetti, Iam a poet ‘on my best days.” 
Ron Sakolsky publishes Oystercatcher 
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Prison Visit 


Marie Mason 


Prison is 

Hushed and heavy 

Like water near the Ocean’s floor, 
Then loud and bitter, 

Like fractious storms lashing the sky 
Everything cement and nerves 

And too many years gone by... 

The heart requires a place to rest 
From all its maddened wanderings 
The raft of the Medusa tossed 

And trembling in the sea. 

Or just this table here 

And you across from me, 

A sunlit sail 

And | this aching castaway. 

| cannot touch you — it is not allowed. 
Our eyes hold 

Hanging onto words 


Until a hand falls upon the back 
The narrow hall, the clanking keys 
The door, the cell 

And under. 


Marie Mason is an anar- 
chist and eco and animal rights 
prisoner serving nearly 22 years 
in federal prison for acts of 
sabotage carried out in defense of 
the planet. 

This is the harshest punish- 
ment of anyone convicted of 
environmental sabotage to date. 
No one was injured in any of her 
actions. 


SupportMarieMason.org 
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“With Conviction: Art and Letters from Behind Prison Walls,” 
was displayed in January at Sacramento’s Exhibit S Gallery featur- 
ing prisoner art, letters, and zines. Chicago-based Anthony Rayson 
and Michael Ploski, amassed hundreds of pieces of original 
artwork rarely before exhibited beyond prison walls including four 
acrylics from Marie Mason seen above. 

The opening on January 14 was a packed house and heard a 
talk by Rayson on the assembled art as well as one on Marie by 
jenny from the Sacramento Prisoner Support crew. 

Photographs, a video, a written report, and a transcript of the 
Rayson talk is at FifthEstate.org 
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Insurrections of 


Imagination: 


A Speculative Review 


The Collected Writings of 

Renzo Novatore 

Translated by Wolfi Landstreicher 
Ardent Press, 2012, $13, 300pp 
ardentpress.org 


Jason Rodgers 


he Italian insurrection- 

ary and individualist an- 

archist, Renzo Novatore 

(the pen name of Abele 
Rizieri Ferrar, 1890-1922), died at 
the brink of a great confrontation 
with Fascism. His comrade Enzo Mar- 
tucci claimed that at his death, Nova- 
tore “was preparing to strike at society 
and tear from it that which it denies the 
individual.” Unfortunately, he died in a 
gun battle with carabinieri in 1922 who 
had ambushed him. 

Novatore was at a bar near Genoa 
with a friend when three military police 
arrived. He had gone underground and 
joined a gang of anarchist robbers led 
by Sante Pollastro. The anarchists at- 
tempted to leave, but a gun fight broke 
out and Renzo died in the exchange. 

Within months Mussolini’s Fas- 
cist Blackshirts marched on Rome and 
seized the power of the Italian state. 

I like to speculate on an alternative 
time line, to imagine what might have 
been if Renzo had not died that night. 
Instead, he and his comrades go on to 
attack power. They confronted the state 
and the Fascist movement. In the worst 
case scenario they would have been 
defeated, but the embryonic Fascist 
movement may have been weakened, 
and might not have come to power in 
Italy. 


The 39 essays contained here are the 


e fu in questa nolle 


udirc IO gridi € accesero le 


che la vila 





translation of Wolfi Landstreicher, a 
long time writer of egoist and insurrec- 
tionary theory, are apparently their first 
English language publication with the 
exception of a few short pamphlets. 
The translations in this collection are 
primarily from two Italian pamphlets 
originally published in 1924 following 
Navatore’s death, Over the Arch and To- 
ward the Creative Nothing. 

Novatore also wrote for a number 
of anarchist magazines and newspapers 
from which Landstreicher may have 
used for some of the translations. 

In the best case scenario, Renzo and 
comrades may have achieved victory. 
The state would have been destabilized 


ee srst—i«siis.UlUD 
You are waiting for the 
revolution? Very well! 
My own began a long 
time ago! When you 
will be ready—God, 
what an endless wait! 
—Renzo Novatore 


Renzo Novatrore, Italian individualist anarchist and anti-fascist 
militant with his comrades, Filipi and DiGiovanni, circa 1921 


or even destroyed. The Fascists would 
have been crushed. There would be 
many different ramifications that could 
arise from this scenario. 

‘There is a speculative aspect of No- 
vatore. His writing seizes the imagina- 
tion. He has 
long been best 
known for less 
than a page of 
text, the piece 
“Iconoclasts, 
Forward”: 

In it he 
wrote,  “His- 
tory, material- 
ism, monism, 
positivism, and 
the “isms” of 
this world are 
old and rusty 
swords, which 
are of no use to 
me and dont 
concern me. 
My principle is 
life, my end is death. I want to live my life 
intensely so that I can embrace my death 
tragically. 

“You are waiting for the revolution? 
Very well! My own began a long time ago! 
When you will be ready—God, what an 
endless wait! It won't nauseate me to go 
along the road awhile with you! 

“But when you stop, I shall continue on 
my mad and triumphant march toward the 
great and sublime conquest of Nothing! 

“Every society that you build will 
have its fringes, and on the fringes of ev- 
ery society, heroic and restless vagabonds 
will wander, with their wild and virgin 
thoughts, only able to live by preparing ever 
new and terrible outbursts of rebellion! I 
shall be among them!” 

This is actually only a small portion of 
a larger work, “My Iconoclastic Individ- 
ualism.” “Iconoclasts, Forward,” was not 
unknown in English as it was reprinted 
in the Semiotext(e) USA anthology, and 
later in Bob Black and Adam Parfrey’s 
anthology, Rants and Incendiary Tracts, 
and then in Hakim Bey’s Z4Z (Tempo- 
rary Autonomous Zone). 

Although this was the only text 
available in English by Novatore until 
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recently, it resonated with many people. 
What makes Novatore so appealing 
that a short piece could survive through 
the years is his expansive imagination, 
which seems to be in the nature of “free 
spirits” (a term he uses too often to cite). 

This expansiveness could not be con- 
fined. This is probably why Novatore 
valued struggle so greatly. During World 
War I, he deserted from his unit because 
he loved war too much to fight for any 
nation. Poetically, he states that Zara- 
thustra told him “You must seek your 
own enemy, fight your own war, and for 
your own ideas!” 

Where others might see struggle as 
something negative, Novatore saw it as 
positive. 

“In struggle alone is our joy of liv- 
ing,” he wrote. Struggle was not merely a 
means, but also an end in itself. Struggle 
functioned as anti-entropy. The Revolu- 
tion would never come in any sort of de- 
finitive or final sense, because “this war 
is inevitable and eternal. ..because when 
the Czar falls, Lenin rises.” 

Because this war is eternal, defeat is 
inevitable, thus not to be feared. It is 
even to be valued: 


here is no rest for my rebel spirit ex- 

cept in war, just as there is no great- 
er happiness for my vagabond, negating 
mind than the uninhibited affirmation 
of my capacity for life and to rejoice. My 
every defeat serves me only as a sym- 
phonic prelude to a new victory.” 

An aspect of nihilism underlies this 
love of struggle. To Novatore, nihilism 
was something that “fills my mind with 
divine upheavals and creates thunderous 
fanfares of war and polyphonic sympho- 
nies of a higher, strange, and unknown 
love which echo in my spirit.” 

This form of nihilism should be 
called constructive nihilism, as opposed 
to passive nihilism. Passive nihilism is 
the totality of forces that work to break 
down individuals and communities, 
destroying what is best in them. Con- 
structive nihilism is the opposite of this; 
it is the active process of attacking and 
dismantling systems of control. The 
constructive nihilism that Novatore em- 
ployed attempted to free the individual. 
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Through struggle, stronger people would 
arise, “that new human mind that on the 
rubble of the past will sing the birth of 
the liberated man: the free and great ‘T’.” 

Novatore was an early enemy of Fas- 
cism. As he saw it, Fascism is weak, it 
is “impotent, because it is brute force. 
It is matter without spirit.” At the time, 
when Fascism was seen by some as a 
revolutionary force, Novatore saw that it 
was only revolutionary in the sense that 
it attempted to totally crush the free in- 
dividual. 


I could be said that it was an attempt 
to finalize the revolution of civiliza- 
tion in the enslavement of free humans. 
It was (and is) “a cruel, convulsive spasm 
of a decaying society that tragically 
drowns in the quagmire of its lies.” 

Along with his hatred of Fascism 
came a disdain of leftism. “Fascism is 
the other face of socialism,” he wrote 
anticipating post-leftist anarchy. With 
socialism, Novatore wrote, “one is half 
free; one lives by half!” Socialism as a 
movement slays some tyrants but then 
demands the sacrifice of the individual 
“on the altar of the people and of hu- 
manity.” 

However, he was not merely negative. 
Negation was necessary in order to free 
what is positive in individuals. He had 
a strong sense of mutual aid, not based 
on moralism and sacrifice, but on indi- 
viduality: “We have killed ‘pity’ because 
we are barbarians capable of great love. 
We have killed ‘altruism’ because we are 
generous egoists.” 

Reading Novatore one must specu- 
late and fill in the blank spots. At times 
he was vague and prone to rhetorical 
flourishes. That was often because most 
of his writing was done on the run, with 
both the forces of law and Fascism bear- 
ing down upon him. He simply did not 
have the time or opportunity to fully 
formulate theory. Nonetheless, he stood 
at a point which demonstrated the con- 
nection between egoism and anti-fas- 
cism, nihilism and anarchism. 

He provided hints of currents to 
come such as primitivism, post-leftism, 
and insurrection. Reading his collected 
works it is possible to imagine that if 


he'd been able to stay with his loving 
family and beloved books, he might 
have created a philosophical articulation 
of his world view and systematically 
outlined his theories. 


ut time and time again he found 

himself in confrontation. He had 
to go on the run to dodge the draft. 
Towards the end of his life, Fascists at- 
tacked him in the home he shared with 
his wife and sons (he fought them off 
with hand grenades). And, he could 
never withstand the temptation to join 
in an insurrection prevalent in the pre- 
Fascist period in Italy. Though he never 
created a systematic theory, he nonethe- 
less put his ideas into action. He was 
able to write the poetry of insurrection 
and struggle, and even more so lived his 
poetry. 

Reading his writing today, one is im- 
pressed by the vitality of his poetry and 
prose. Knowing his biography enhances 
this and demonstrates how his words re- 
lated to a lived experience. His writing 
liberates the imagination, like an Allen 
Ginsberg with dynamite. This is prob- 
ably why a short excerpt, like “Icono- 
clasts Forward,” was able to continue to 
resurface again and again. Rarely does 
writing have such power to vitalize one’s 
own life. It would be a lofty goal to try to 
live up to in our own writings. 


Jason Rodgers publishes Media Junky and 
Psionic Plastic Joy from PO Box 62, Lawrence 
MA 01842. Write for a sample. 
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Anarchists 
Against the 
Wall 


Anarchism 
Confrontin 


Apartheid In Israel 


Anarchists Against the Wall: Direct 
Action and Solidarity with the 
Palestinian Popular Struggle 
Edited by Uri Gordon and Ohal Gri- 
etzer, AK Press, 2013 139 pages, 
$12. akpress.org 


David Finkel 


T* States for Two Peoples — Two 
States Too Many, has to be one of 
my favorite slogans coming from 
the against-all-odds struggle for a hu- 
man future in Palestine and Israel. 

It appeared on a leaflet distributed 
at a demonstration in Tel Aviv on May 
15, 2004 (Israeli Independence Day) by 
members of the short-lived Anarchist- 
Communist Initiative (which) was 
formed by a small group of Israeli anar- 
chists, some of whom were imprisoned 
for refusing to serve in the army. 

That slogan resonates with me not 
because I particularly agree with it, or 
because it’s likely to mobilize large num- 
bers of people, and certainly not because 
it’s “realistic.” I love the spirit of it, first 
for its defiance of the brutal reality of 
the Israeli state, and second, for its open 
contempt for the drivel about a “two- 
state solution” coming from the endless 
peace process that never produces peace. 

The question, right now, isn’t what 
solution is “realistic,” because there is in 
fact no solution possible on the basis of 
present power relations. In current con- 
ditions, the whole “one versus two states” 
debate is a meaningless exercise in self- 
indulgent abstractions. 








What matters is finding ways to 
change the overwhelming U.S.-backed 
power of the Israeli state to strangle, 
starve and crush Palestinian aspirations 
for their freedom. 

Anarchists Against the Wall (AAtW) 
is among the courageous groups en- 
gaged in that effort, most notably join- 
ing with the weekly mobilizations of the 
West Bank village of Bil’in against Is- 
rael’s apartheid Separation Wall carving 
up their lands. 

Organized in 2003, AAtW regards 
itself as “a pragmatic action initiative 
with no ideological platform.” Rather, 


“AAtW sweats off the excess weight of 


thick, heavy ideological frames by mak- 
ing practice its center of gravity... AAtW 
would rather apply tugging ropes, bolt 
cutters, and ten-pound hammers to de- 
construct Israel’s wall and express their 
disagreement with IDF [Israeli army] 
roadblocks.” 

This small volume comprises two 


sections, “Statements and Speeches” 


consisting of leaflets and speeches and 
statements (at rallies, sentencing hear- 
ings, etc.), and thought-provoking “Es- 
says and Reflections,” in which activists 
confront the political and emotional 
challenges they face as relatively privi- 


The question, right now, 
isn‘t what solution is 
“realistic,” because 
there is in fact no 
solution possible on the 
basis of present power 
relations. 
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leged Israeli Jews accepting only a frac- 
tion of the dangers that their Palestinian 
friends live with every day. 

‘They come face to face with the death 
of a child shot in the head as he goes to 
retrieve a sandal, with their own injuries 
and post-traumatic stress, and perhaps 
worst of all, with the fact that most of 
their fellow Jewish Israelis appear not to 
care or even notice. 

Although specific to the realities of 
Palestine/Israel, some of these observa- 
tions must hit home for all of us, as when 
AAtW activist, Kobi Snitz writes in her 
essay, “Tear Gas and Tea,” “To look away 
and ignore the crimes committed in our 
names, with our taxes, by the students 
we train or those we keep polite compa- 
ny with, is to lose part of our humanity. 
‘This is a burden that Israelis are enslaved 
to by fear” — but surely, not only Israelis. 


I won’r TRY HERE TO Discuss in 
depth the profound challenges these 
short personal pieces raise, but I hope 
that readers will pick up the book as a 
window onto the Palestinian crisis that 
opens onto further exploration. AAtW’s 
website awalls.org is worthwhile (al- 
though it doesn’t appear to be too fre- 
quently updated). 

The difficulties of sustaining this 
kind of effort are multiple. The website 
has an appeal for donations in solidar- 
ity with AAtW’s tenth anniversary. As 
far as I can see from this collection, the 
group doesn't have members from Is- 
rael’s 20 percent non-Jewish population 
(mostly Arabs of course, but also im- 
migrant workers), and the co-editors of 
this volume, Uri Gordon and Ohal Gri- 
etzer, live and work in Britain and New 
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York respectively - none of which detracts from AAtW’s than socially disastrous rural slums. For information and ac- 
heroic contributions, but all goes to show its unavoidable or- _ tion appeals, see jewishvoiceforpeace.org/campaigns/the- 
ganizational fragility. prawer-plan-act-now. 
As Noam Chomsky has often pointed out, the facts about 

For THOSE OF Us OUTSIDE ParesTiNe/IsrakL, perhaps the catastrophe in Palestine are readily accessible even if 
the most important activism we can do around the issue is to _ they're not in the daily corporate media. The harder challenge 
support the vibrant and diverse BDS (boycott/ divestment/ __ is not to learn the reality, but to act on it. 
sanctions) movement, particularly targeting U.S. and multi- 


national corporations that profit from the Israeli Occupation. David Finkel is a member of the Detroit chapter of Jewish Voice 
For information and resources, you can visit wedivest.org. for Peace. 
A particularly vicious current atrocity taking place inside He is NOT to be confused with the Washington Post reporter 
Israel itself is the “Prawer Plan,” a forced removal of Bedou- who embedded with U.S. troops in Afghanistan. He has reviewed 


ins in the Negev desert — Israeli citizens — from their lands several books on the Palestine-Zionist conflict found at solidarity- 
and villages to make room for Israeli agribusiness, and put- us.org/node/3859 and solidarity-us.org/current/node/2805 
ting them into “resettlement” towns which are nothing more Anarchists Against the Wall can be reached at awalls.org 


Their Bakunin is a man obsessed with 
destruction and mayhem as the result of 
his own tortured psyche. He is delivered 
as both a cautionary tale and a justification 
ts frevilege, injustice; for repression: anarchism and anarchists are 
nuts, so they deserve what they get at the 
hands of the state. 


“VW are canvinced that 


ftberty wetharet sactaliart 


and that 


soctalism wethaut liberty 

IN THE WAKE OF THE DESTRUCTION of 
the World Trade Center towers, journal- 
NMtiktacl Bakentrn ists and pundits resurrected that Bakunin 
to argue that violence against the system 
is always wrong and thus taken up only 
by zealots blinded to reality. Therefore, any 
measures against the perpetrators were jus- 
tified and to their arguments and cause, no 


What today’s activists can learn — “ies fowees can be easily 


6 ‘ ” dismissed, for he never existed. The political 

from th 4) fath er of d narch ism agenda of those who argue his anarchism 

flowed from neurosis is obvious. The ad 

5 . : ‘ hominem argument, loosely, judging ideas 

The Continuing Relevance of Michael Bakunin based on i alleged ces Bl ee pines 

holding them, is a logical fallacy. There is 

absolutely no evidence that Bakunin was 

neurotic or psychologically “aberrant,” 
whatever that might mean today. 

Finally, Bakunin never insisted on “de- 
struction for the sake of destruction,” as 
many believe. His famous quote, “the pas- 
sion for destruction is a creative passion,” 
was made many years before Bakunin be- 
came an anarchist and thirty-five years be- 
fore dynamite was invented. 

It was a call for political rebellion and 
protest. It was not a call for indiscriminate 
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Mark Leier 






© ask whether we can learn anything from Michael Bakunin, who lived 
from 1814-1876, is, in a sense, to ask whether we can learn anything 
from history and whether we can even know anything about the past. 

History does not provide direct parallels and lessons and is written by people 
with perspectives and biases, so our knowledge of the past is partial, but the 
knowledge we do have about the past can be useful in the present. 

What about Bakunin might be useful today? That question requires answer- 
ing another one first: useful to whom? Liberals and conservatives make use of a 
Bakunin they have concocted to suit their purposes. Continued on Page 39 
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Interlude: Riot! 


Only pent up rage or potential for creating autonomous urban space? 





In August 2011, thousands of people rioted in several 
London boroughs and cities and towns across England 
after a protest in Tottenham following the death of an 
area youth who was shot to death by police. The resulting 
looting, arson, and mass deployment of police were called 
“BlackBerry riots” because people used mobile devices 
and social media to organize. 

Its retelling here is by a participant. 


Gyorgy Furiosa 


he first weekend of August 2011 had been a double rainbow of a 

weekend in Hackney borough, London. The local social centre had 

expanded into the toy store complex next door with a week of furious 

refurbishment installing a café/gallery space, a bar atrium and even 
a stage built out of pallets, with working lights and a curtain. A hundred people 
had attended for a fundraiser for the decades old struggle against the Tories 
criminalizing squatting. 

When Monday rolled round, I stepped out of the iron gates of the Well Fur- 
nished squat into a ghost town. I was out after a pint of milk and a pork pie, but 
found only shuttered shops and a brooding tension. For a moment, I thought it 
was a bank holiday. 

Ear-wigging on what the scarce huddles of people loitering on the street 
were saying, 1 clocked that there had been action in Tottenham, the next bor- 
ough over, the night before — cars burned, shops cracked, authority defied. A 


drug-dealer had been shot by police on the 
Friday night, a peaceful march in protest 
the next day largely ignored, and now the 
peoples of London were in uproar. 

Curious, I took a bike and rode down to 
Morning Lane for a scout. 

“Tottenham might riot at night, but 
Hackney does it in the daylight, bruv.” 

The high street was a smash-and-grab 
war zone. Wild-eyed youths were attacking 
public transport with bricks and iron bars. 
They kicked in the windows of Specsavers, 
and ran off down the road with armfuls of 
designer glasses frames. Kids in hoods were 
tearing up the shutters on the pawn shop, 
getting their shit back and liberating a few 
other peoples’ too. 


THE PETROL STATION HAD BEEN GUTTED 
and turned into a free-for-all. Police vans 
and jam-rollers were pulling up, black clad 
stormtroopers organizing defensive lines 
across the road, facing off against looters 
who were distributing Diet Cokes out of 
the Tesco’s storeroom. Undoubtedly as the 
youth ran literal riot, the bigger boys were 
putting petrol in their vans to go clear out 
some Toshiba warehouses. 

‘The police advanced and the rioters re- 
treated in a motley mass waltz, dragging 
bins and fences across the road to discourage 
an all-out charge. Horses were soon gallop- 
ing through the streets of Hackney, scatter- 
ing ragged mobs into fallback positions. 

We rode our treaders over to Clarence 
Road to check on the Pogo Café, our local 
vegan/anarchist semi-legal. It was here that 
the riot police looked proper scared. 

A car was burning outside the Pogo, fire 
rocketing twenty feet high from the gut- 
ted shell. The police lines were holding at 
various access points into the neighborhood, 
preventing people from entering, suffer- 
ing under a rain of glass bottles and bricks 


Continued on Page 44 
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Edouard Manet. A Portrait of Stéphane Mallarmé, 1876 


Poetry & Anarchy in Belle Epoque France 


“.. all poets are outlaws.” 
—Stéphane Mallarmé, 
The Evolution of Literature (1891) 


Peter Lamborn Wilson 


YZ fxr historians, literary historians and 

, theorists seldom bother to learn any- 

thing about their subjects outside 

their own little bailiwicks, especially when it comes to 
anarchism. 

A painter or poet might have been an anarchist, 
but entire biographies and studies of him or her can 
be (and are) written without mentioning the fact. If 
any academic bothers to notice the matter, it will be 
done perfunctorily and with embarrassment. 

I’ve read recent biographies of Pablo Picasso and 
Marcel Duchamp in which their involvement with 
anarchism was treated briefly as youthful folly, with 
the implication that a rea/ artist could never have 
taken such notions seriously. 

For instance, Duchamp’s enthusiasm for indi- 
vidualist anarchist Max Stirner (which he acquired 
from French painter, poet, and typographist, Francis 
Picabia) was dismissed with a single paragraph—al- 
though for me it shed great light on Duchamp’s work. 
Clearly, the biographer hadn't even bothered to read 


Like the 
interest 
many 
artists and 
poets have 
taken in 
occultism, 
their 
involve- 
mentin 
anarchism 
can safely 
be 
ignored 


Stirner. 

Like the interest many artists and poets have 
taken in occultism, their involvement in anarchism 
can safely be ignored—in fact, to show concern with 
it could prove dangerous for academic critics or his- 
torians, who might thus be tarred with the brush of 
crackpottery and thereby lose their tenure track! The 
ideas which might have inspired a creative mind are 
considered mere dreck. 

Unfortunately, many anarchists suffer from a 
similar self-blindfolding. The Cause for them is too 
often limited to its political and/or philosophical 
aspects at the expense of its cu/tural efflorescences. 
Certain artists and poets may have been anarchists, 
but other anarchists will remain dismissive of this 
fact, especially if the art in question is “difficult”— 
i.e., supposedly elitist. 

Anarchism has always been for some, the preserve 
of a self-chosen elite or radical aristocracy (as Ni- 
etzsche might have defined it), but the residual influ- 
ence of workerism and social realism often inculcate 
an anti-intellectual or anti-aesthetic attitude in many 
of us. Anarchists are often ignorant of our own cul- 
tural heritage, and this seems sad to me. 

Recently I picked up a book by Kristin Ross, The 
Emergence of Social Space: Rimbaud and the Paris Com- 
mune (N.Y.: Verso, 1988/2008) hoping to find an 
exception to the dreary rule of separation between 





poetry and politique. Rimbaud is often treated as a 
radical stylist, but rarely as a radical thinker or activ- 
ist, and I eagerly anticipated a study of his involve- 
ment in the Paris Commune of 1871. 
Unfortunately, Ross pays no attention (and even 
dismisses as irrelevant) the interesting question of 
Rimbaud’s presence in Paris during 
the days of the Commune and what 
he might have done there. She does 
devote a few interesting pages to 
Rimbaud’s revolutionary and even 
anarchist ideas, but the largest por- 
tion of her book is devoted to Lit- 
Crit-type expositions of Form. 


IN ORDER TO BOosT RimBauD 
as a down and dirty proletarian left- 
ist, Ross uses Stéphane Mallarmé as 
a whipping boy and never ceases to 
slag him at every opportunity as a 
bourgeois aesthete. Mallarmé was a 
lifelong and enthusiastic anarchist, 
so her ignorance (or willful ignor- 
ing) of this fact began to annoy me. 

Of course, most studies of Mal- 
larmé never ever breathe a word 
about his politics, but the facts can 
be learned if you try. She didn't. 

Ross makes a big fuss about how Baudelaire and 
Mallarmé have been elevated to the academic can- 
on of accepted greatness while Rimbaud has been 
slighted. This might be true in France, but hardly in 
Anglo-America, where Rimbaud is quite literally 
sanctified—as he well deserves. 

But Mallarmé is merely a “bourgeois intellectual,” 
a “fetishizer of the poetic text,” she writes. Oddly 
enough, Ross turns to Mallarmé for a quotation de- 
fending Rimbaud’s work as “a unique adventure in 
the history of art,” but fails to wonder why such a 
bourgeois elitist so admired her hero. Perhaps the two 
were, in some sense, on the same wave-length? Com- 
rades in arms, so to speak? Never mind, don’t ask. 

After reading Ross, I fortunately turned up (in 
a used bookstore) a copy of Richard D. Sonn’s An- 
archism and Cultural Politics in Fin de Siécle France 
(Univ. of Nebraska, 1989), a rare example of an aca- 
demic study linking politique and poétique. 


SONN PLANTS MALLARME FIRMLY IN THE AN- 
ARCHIST MILIEU during the period of the aftentat 
bombings of the 1890s. Mallarmé was especially 
close to the anarchist art critic Félix Fénéon, who 
published Mallarmé in his La Revue Indépendante, 
and was a regular guest at Mallarmé’s famous Tues- 
day at-homes. 
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Self-portrait —Gustave Courbet, who led the Realist 
movement in 19th-century French painting; participant 
in the 1871 Paris Commune. He wrote “[I] belonged to 

no school, to no church, to no institution, to no academy, 
least of all to any régime except the régime of liberty.” 


“| know of 
no other 
bomb, but a 
book. And | 
do not think 
that one can 
use a more 
effective 
weapon than 
literature.” 
—Mallarmé 











Mallarmé subscribed faithfully to Jean Grave's Le 
Révolté, the bible of French anarchism. He contrib- 
uted to the cause, including ten francs to an anarchist 
“soup-lecture” series that had been busted by the 


flics—*a gift from a man who is not rich ... From the 


heart for your work, Mallarmé.” 

Sonn writes of Mallarmé’s liter- 
ary work: “[He] recognized the an- 
archistic implications of signifying 
freedom through poetic discourse, 
and he clearly believed that poetry 
should. . .embody anarchist ideals. 
A poem that shocked bourgeois 
sensibilities was akin to revolution; 
one that achieved freedom from 
prior constraints was a metaphor 
for utopia.” 


WHEN FEiix FENEON was AR- 
RESTED for possession of explosive 
devices (which we know, from later 
research, he actually used at least 
once, in the unsolved 1894 bomb- 
ing of the Restaurant Foyot in Paris 
where the wealthy and politicians 
dined), Mallarmé commented, “I 
know of no other bomb, but a book. 
Certainly, there were not any better detonators for 
Fénéon than his articles. And I do not think that one 
can use a more effective weapon than literature.” 

When Fénéon stood trial along with 29 other 
anarchists for conspiracy in the famous Case of the 
Thirty, Mallarmé appeared as a character witness for 
him. All were acquitted. 

‘The great value of Sonn’s book lies in his under- 
standing that the movement known as Symbolism 
was inspired not just by hermeticism and occultism 
(Baudelaire and Rimbaud learned about the “corre- 
spondences” and symbols of alchemy from the proto- 
surrealist “utopian socialist” Charles Fourier), but 
also from the works of Proudhon, Stirner, Kropotkin, 
Bakunin, Reclus, and even Nietzsche. 

Mallarmé’s poetry, which is certainly among the 
most “difficult” ever written, nevertheless, reveals 
these influences both in form and content. He de- 
serves much better than to be written off as a “bour- 
geois intellectual.” 

He was a comrade. 


Peter Lamborn Wilson is the author of many books in- 
cluding T.A.Z.: The Temporary Autonomous Zone, Onto- 
logical Anarchy, Poetic Terrorism, written under the name, 
Hakim Bey. He has written numerous articles for the Fifth 
Estate. 
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violence or  revolution- 
ary terror. While he never 
used the phrase, he did call 
for “propaganda by the 
deed,” but by this he meant 
that peasants and workers 
needed not just words but action to inspire and educate them. 

The action, the deeds he thought useful were strikes, tak- 
ing over factories, popular protest, and insurrection, not as- 
sassinations and bombings. When he did talk of violence, it 
was always in the context of revolutionary acts by the mass- 
es. Bakunin was careful to point out that violence should be 
launched against “position and things,” not individuals. 

“Carnage,” as he put it, was less effective against the ruling 
class because its “power resides less in individuals than in their 
positions,” in “the organization of things.” Furthermore, he 
warned, the reaction of the authorities against violence would 
outdo that of the radicals and was likely to stifle rebellion. 
Bakunin understood that the oppressed were angry and might 
well use the opportunity of revolution to take vengeance. This 
was, however, a “natural, distressing, inevitable fact,” not a 
guide to action. 

Is he of use then to contemporary anarchists? He does give 
us a good idea of what is not to be done. Bakunin’s criticism of 
Marx and authoritarian socialism was prescient; as he antici- 
pated the horrors of Stalinsim. 

Bakunin insisted that the revolution could not be led by a 
vanguard, that the state, even a workers’ state was and would 
be an agent of repression, that any party or vanguard that took 
up the reins of state power would soon act not in the interests 
of “the people,” but to preserve its own privilege and position. 

He would not have been surprised to see Lenin's secret 
police, the Cheka, directed first against the anarchists, for he 
understood that anarchists posed a fundamental threat to the 
Bolsheviks. Not because they were an armed threat, but be- 
cause they rejected the assumptions of power and hierarchy 
the Bolsheviks shared with all statists. 

The Bolshevik coup (often called the October Revolution 
of 1917) was about controlling the state, not abolishing it and 
so led directly, if not inevitably, to Stalin and the horrors of his 
regime. But Bakunin’s warnings about power and the state are 
as valuable today as they were in the 1860s. 

Nor did Bakunin believe that people would organize them- 
selves spontaneously, if by “spontaneous” we mean something 
like “arising from immediate natural impulse.” By “spontane- 

us,” he meant “free from external constraint,” or “voluntary,” 
in contrast with the notion that revolution would be brought 
to “the people” by party members and intellectuals. 

Education, organization, and action were absolutely nec- 
essary in his view. While people might well have an almost 
instinctual reaction to conditions of oppression, we also have 
“political and religious prejudices implanted in [our] mind.” 


As he put it, “workers, 
crushed by their daily la- 
bour,” are demoralized and 
corrupted. . .by the perverse 
doctrines liberally dispensed by governments in concert with 
every privileged caste—the priests, the nobility, the bourgeoi- 
sie.” 

There is a role for the organizer and even the intellectual, 
not to lead but to use their tools and skills to help articulate 
needs and ideas. Organization had to be done from the bot- 
tom up, not the top down, but people rarely organized them- 
selves “spontaneously,” in the sense that revolutionary resis- 
tance sprang from nowhere as an automatic or “pure” reaction 
to oppression. 

Who then would be organized? It was not the so-called 
“jumpenproletariat,” the most downtrodden and disadvan- 
taged, those utterly dependent on charity and crime, who 
would be the advance guard of the revolution. Like Marx and 
Engels, Bakunin was convinced the skilled and relatively well- 
paid workers, the “aristocracy of labour,” were unlikely to be 
the first to take up the black flag, but he rarely talked about 
the “lumpenproletariat.” 

More often he speaks of workers, the “destitute proletariat,” 

“the mass of workers,” and peasants who did not own land, 
such as those in Russia, but unlike the small farmers of France. 
Furthermore, he believed that unions and strikes weré valuable 
for they helped workers develop strategy, tactics, and experi- 
ence. 

Nor did he argue that bandits and outlaws were natural 
and obvious revolutionary agents. Russian Cossack brigands 
such as Stenka Razin and Pugachev represented a “protest 
against oppression by the state and by the patriarchal society,” 
but these were a far cry from outlaw bikers, street gangs, and 
the Mafia, not least because the former were created, in part, 
as explicitly political movements. 

Even so, Bakunin warned, the brigands had “unquiet pas- 
sions, misfortunes, frequently ignoble aims, feelings, and ac- 
tions.” Simple anti-authoritarian sentiments were not suffi- 
cient to make one an anarchist. 

Well, so what? As Bakunin pointed out, we should take 
nothing on authority. In his oft-quoted comment, we may ac- 
cept the authority of bootmakers on the matter of boots, but 
only to the extent of listening to their experience and ability as 
we insist on making our own decision. 

We might consider Bakunin through the words of the 17" 
century Japanese poet, Matsuo Basho: “Seek not the paths of 
the ancients; Seek that which the ancients sought.” 

In Bakunin’s case, that is a world of peace, equality, liberty, 
and solidarity. 








Anarchism and 
Workers’ Self- 
Management in 
Revolutionary 
Spain 

Frank Mintz 

AK Press, 2013, 
326pp., $19, akpress.org 


David Porter 


ollowing his brief 
synopsis about the 
Spanish anarchist 
movement before 
1936, the central concern 
of French anarchist Frank 


Spanish revolution—the grassroots 
movement of urban and rural collectiv- 
ization throughout republican Spain. 

Though the broadest and most suc- 
cessful workers’ self-management expe- 
rience in the contemporary West, most 
historians have ignored or criticized this 
achievement, due to the anarchists’ cen- 
tral role. By contrast, Mintz emphasizes 
the impressive positive record. But he 
wants also to show how important in- 
consistencies in the Spanish anarchist 
movement itself helped to limit and un- 
dermine this grassroots revolution. 

Mintz insists that the core of social 
revolution is people managing collec- 
tively and without bosses their own ef- 
forts at sustenance, dignity, and commu- 
nity well-being. This was and remains 
a central anarchist ideal and it was no 
surprise that anarchists, committed to 
direct action, were thus at the center of 
the rapid wave of improvised local col- 
lectivizations once the fascist revolt in 
Spain broke out in July 1936. 


MINTz ACKNOWLEDGES SOME joint 
efforts of anarchists with grassroots so- 
cialists, as well as the latter's separate 
collectivization efforts and even similar 
experiences involving no militants from 
either group. According to the author, 
nearly one-third of the population in 
republican Spain was involved in the 





In Revolutionary Spain, 
Workers Made the 
Anarchist Vision Real 


Mintz is the very core of the 1930s 


more than two thousand collectives that 
made up half of the republic’s economy 
in 1936-39. “Self-management was the 
mainstay of the economy and emblem- 
atic of revolution,” he writes. 

Mintz, in the text originally pub- 
lished in 1970, provides broad overviews 
and specific case-studies of industrial, 
rural and service sector collective self- 
management, based on both archival 
material and oral histories. 


AMONG IMPORTANT FACTS were the 
maintenance of pre-1936 agricultural 
output; the abolition of money itself 
in some farming collectives; the spon- 
taneous formation of collectives, not 
directed from above; the crucial efforts 
of “women, the elderly, the young and 
the disabled” in making rural collectives 
succeed in the absence of young men at 
the military front; and the determined 
efforts of many rural collectives to re- 
launch their experiments after repeated 
obstacles and sabotage by republic bu- 
reaucrats and politicians, and open de- 
struction by communist-led military 
units. 

From my own similar research on a 
large workers’ self-management sector 
in post-independence Algeria (1962- 
65), I know how difficult it is to general- 
ize fairly across the sector when details 
about so many units were never reported 
in the press or surviving archives. To fur- 
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Workers at 

the Battle of 
the Ebro River 
(1938) fight 
well armed 
fascists. Photo: 
Chim (David 
Seymour). 


ther complicate research, 
in the case of Spain, large 
numbers of records were 
intentionally destroyed 
before the fascist takeover 
in 1939. Many collective 
militants were then shot or 
imprisoned and nothing 
could be openly written 
in Spain about the experi- 
ence until after Franco’s death in 1975. 


Like Vernon Ricuarps and José 
Peirats before him, beyond emphasiz- 
ing workers’ self-management successes, 
Mintz has no interest in uncritical glori- 
fying myths for anarchist “sacred cows.” 
Thus, he presents evidence from various 
sources about important contradictions 
and limitations among numerous col- 
lectives, as well as instances of direct 
hostility to such efforts by those he calls 
the “bigwigs” of the anarchist movement 
and the giant anarchist-led trade union, 
the CNT (Confederacion Nacional del 
Trabajo). 

He cites cases of authoritarian anar- 
chist behavior in forming or managing 
certain rural collectives, though Mintz 
states that these were the exception. 
Also, some collectives developed indi- 
vidualist selfish attitudes and practices 
toward rival collectives instead of col- 
laboration, but again he suggests that 
this was not the rule. 

Additionally, large wage differentials 
sometimes occurred within individual 
units as well as between the industrial 
sector generally and those in agriculture. 
His point is that such issues are part of 
the reality of radical experimentation 
in motion and are important for cur- 
rent anarchists to discuss and struggle 
against in future collectivist efforts. 

But along with these critiques and 
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while also denouncing Stalinist, social- 
ist and liberal sabotage of anarchist mi- 
litia at the front and collectives in the 
rear, Mintz similarly exposes the anti- 
grassroots “bigwigs” of the anarchist/ 
CNT movement. 

Among them he cites Angel Pesta- 
fia, Horacio Prieto, Federica Montseny, 

Juan Garcia Oliver and Diego Abad 

de Santillan. The first two and oth- 
ers in the early 30s floated the idea of 
a reformist and hierarchical libertarian 
political party. The latter three and oth- 
ers in late 1936 rapidly abandoned the 
traditional anarchist principle of grass- 
roots accountability in favor of top-level 
political collaboration with statist par- 
ties of the anti-fascist front in Catalonia 
and the rest of republican Spain. 

While they did so in order to defeat 
fascism as a supposed prerequisite to so- 
cial revolution, grassroots anarchist crit- 
ics, such as José Peirats, the Libertarian 
Youth and the anarchist Iron Column 
militia, argued that prioritizing the war 
effort over revolution undermined the 
latter and assured an ultimate fascist 
victory. 


EsPECIALLY IMPORTANT in this re~ 
gard, the book’s Appendix VII describes 
a February 1937 plenum confrontation 
between members of the front line Iron 
Column militia and top-level repre- 
sentatives of the CNT. This invaluable 
brief account, apparently previously 
unpublished, starkly lays out the sharp 
conflict between the top and bottom 
of a supposedly horizontalist anarchist 
movement. 

This split prefigured the tragic Bar- 
celona May Days event three months 
later where CNT ministers in the na- 
tional government demanded that 
grassroots anarchists lay down their 
guns during an armed struggle against 
communist attacks on their vital strate- 
gic positions. 

In the February meeting, mili- 
tia leader Cipriano Mera argued that 
“the [CNT National]Committee [has] 
conducted itself in an anti-confederal 
manner by not putting matters out for 
consultation in the unions and by forc- 
ing its decisions, without consultation, 


on the front line comrades in a dictato- 
rial fashion. ... The National Committee 
and Regional Committees are thinking 
along lines that will strangle the life out 
of the revolution and thus should not be 
concealed from the fighting men”. 
Replied an individual from the Na- 
tional Committee, “The Organization 


~ takes precedence over all and we have to 


bow to this fact and ensure that nobod 
y 
puts obstacles in its way.” 


THE PERSPECTIVE AND BEHAVIOR of 
the “bigwigs,” Mintz argues, were due 
not only to desperate exigencies of the 
civil war. Rather, he points to the hier- 
archical orientation, in the early 30s, of 
certain CNT leaders as well as the van- 
guardist elitism of several prewar promi- 
nent militants of the FAI (Federacién 
Anarquista Ibérica) that constantly 
pushed the CNT toward revolutionary 
insurrection without discussion and ap- 
proval from the base on upward. 

While the personal courage of these 
FAI figures could not be denied, their 
orientation and actions, he says, unfor- 
tunately reflected essentially the same 
more centralist, disciplined and_hier- 


archical anarchist movement model as 
“Platformism” in France, inspired by 
Russian anarchist exiles in the 1920s. 

The book contains occasional sur- 
prisingly awkward word translations, 
some missing words, and abrupt transi- 
tions to other topics, as well as a now 
outdated claim that “there has been no 
analysis of the CNT’s collaboration in 
government between 1935 and 1939.” 
José Peirats’ three-volume CNT analysis 
is the essential place to begin. 

Nevertheless, Mintz’ book is a valu- 
able and passionate introduction to the 
strengths and weaknesses of workers’ 
self-management in revolutionary Spain 
and the fatal hierarchical attitudes and 
behavior of anarchist leaders’ collabora- 
tion with statism at the same time. 


David Porter is a retired SUNY pro- 
fessor of history and political science 
and editor of Vision on Fire: Emma Gold- 
man on the Spanish Revolution. He is 
the translator and author of Eyes to the 
South: French Anarchists and Algeria, a 
grassroots history of the past six decades 
of Algerian history from the perspectives 
of the French anarchist movement. 
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They researched current surveillance techniques 
including facial recognition software that can detect _ 
suspicious activity, and brain scanning technology — 
that’s beginning to accurately recognize emotions 


and thoughts, and thought about how they might be 


deployed together in an urban setting. 

“Aside from the realistic constraints of long- 
distance scanning, the premise of detecting people 
general thoughts and moods based ona low- | 
resolution brain scan is a possibility that’s alrea 
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Documentary examines the mind of 
FBI informant, Brandon Darby 


Informant 

A documentary directed and written by 
Jamie Meltzer 

Information at informantdoc.com; also 
Netflix 
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tary, “Informant,” we're taken into 

the home and mind of the FBI 
informant of the title, Brandon Darby, 
infamous within U.S. anarchist circles 
for responsibility for the arrests and 
conviction of activists during the 2008 
Republican National Convention. 

The film opens in Darby’s living 
room as he paces and shouts at the cam- 
era. Is he looking in the right place? 
He wants to start over; he’s not doing 
it right. 

It’s clear that he’s nervous and wants 
his side of the story to prevail. 

Although I knew that Darby was 
a police “Informant” recruited vol- 
untarily from the ranks of the radical 
movement—which is to say, the worst 
of turncoats—I was concerned that he 
would be portrayed sympathetically. 

Viewers do, indeed, get to hear Dar- 
by’s side—as well as those critical of 
him—but the impression left with the 
audience is largely that of a self-ob- 
sessed, sociopathic man who has driven 
himself into a corner. 

We see Darby’s rise to prominence 
by falsely taking credit for co-founding 
the Common Ground Clinic in New 


I: Jamie Meltzer’s 2012 documen- 





Orleans in the wake of the 2005’s Hur- 
ricane Katrina. We hear him brag about 
getting out into the floodwaters on his 
way to rescue his then-friend Robert 
Hillary King, a former Black Panther, 
and give impassioned speeches about 
the need to rebuild. 

We hear him talk about the guns he 
purchased to fight off white racist mili- 
tias in the flooded city. But, we also hear 
from people speaking about his consis- 
tent disregard for process and collective 
action, about his machismo and ego. All 
the same, he starts off looking pretty 
good. 

The authority he claims to wield over 
the clinic is that of experience, the au- 
thority those committed to a project for 
the long haul might want to assert over 
those who are just in for a bit of anar- 
cho-tourism. Of course, the valid coun- 
terpoint raised is that he and his macho 
attitude were the reason that so many 
were transitory in the space. 

But his obsession—indeed, fetishiza- 
tion—of the militant and statist Left is 
made clear in his own words as well as 
those of scott crow, a Common Ground 
co-founder, who had been his close 
friend at the time. (See crow’s book, 
Black Flags and Windmills: Hope, an- 
archy and the Common Ground Collec- 
tive, PM Press.) 

We hear about Darby’s obsession 
with breaking friends out of prison, 
about blindly idealizing his Black Pan- 
ther friends, about his passion to fight 
the government by force of arms. He 
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describes his excitement about travel- 
ing to Venezuela to ask President Hugo 
Chavez for assistance for Common 
Ground, and his statism begins to show 
through. At least as he paints things, 
it was his trip to Venezuela where he 
was rebuffed in his request for funding 
that began his disillusionment with the 
movement. 

After coming back to the U.S. emp- 
ty-handed, he left New Orleans and 
returned to Austin, Texas where he ap- 
proached the FBI about, as he claims, 
a plan by schoolteacher and peace ac- 
tivist, Riad Hamad, to funnel money to 
the Palestinian resistance. He tells us he 
did this to prevent young, impression- 
able radicals from getting caught up in 
a scheme that would land them in prison 
for terrorist charges. When Riad kills 
himself as a result of the FBI’s inves- 
tigation, Darby turns to the only peo- 
ple he can talk to—his handlers at the 
FBI—for emotional support. And, he is 
completely converted. 

It’s almost pathetic (that is, invoking 
of pathos) the way that he describes his 
letters to the FBI. More than simple re- 
ports, he sent them his diaries, as though 
any of the agents gave a shit about him, 
as though they weren’t simply using 
him to entrap the same impressionable 
young radicals he claimed to want to 
protect. 

We learn how he criticized a group 
of young men who looked up to him for 
not being macho and militant enough, 
and then led them up to the Twin Cit- 
ies to protest the Republican National 
Convention. 

He tipped off his FBI handlers about 
shields that activists had constructed to 
ward off tear gas canisters, adding the 
lie that they were designed with protrud- 
ing pointed screws to injure police. The 
FBI raided a mobile home and seized 
the shields. In response, Darby’s affinity 
group, including Texas activists Bradley 
Crowder and David McKay, constructed 
Molotov cocktails with the intention of 
attacking parked police cruisers. Darby 
goes on and on about the remorse he felt 
for not stopping them, but in the end 
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just keeps up the macho demeanor. The 
FBI finally arrested the group, including 
Crowder and McKay, before any prop- 
erty destruction took place, with the two 
receiving two and four years in prison 
respectively. 

In the final moments of the film, Dar- 
by’s lies and self-aggrandizing become 
most obvious. Although the Molotovs 
were intended to target unmanned police 
cruisers, Darby later gave speeches at Tea 
Party events about how he stopped anar- 
chists from firebombing RNC delegates. 

After telling the camera directly that 
he felt bad for the two men he set up, he 
admits that the FBI offered to drop the 
charges against them in order to prevent 
Darby from being outed as an “Infor- 


Books and 
Publications 
received 


Cazzaarola!: 
Anarchy, Romani, 
Love, Italy, Nor- 
man Nawrocki, PM 
Press, 2013, 300pp, 
$18, pmpress.org. 
Anarchy and the 
anti-fascist struggle 
in 20th century Italy and the oppression 
of the Roma and other immigrants in 
contemporary Italy are intertwined in 
this excellent novel. 





Anarchy! An Anthology of Emma 
Goldman’s Mother Earth, edited with 
commentary by Peter Glassgold, Coun- 
terpoint Press, 2012, 458pp, $22.95, 
counterpointpress.com, is a new and 
expanded edition of this collection of 
work drawn from the pages of Goldman's 
wildly anarchic magazine she and others 
published between 1906-17 until it was 
suppressed by the government. These 
century old articles remain relevant and 
exciting today. 


Surregional Explorations, Max Cafard, 
Charles H. Kerr Publishing, 2012, 180pp, 
charleshkerr.com. When you mix surreal- 


mant,” but he decided it was important 
that they be punished for their crimes. 

Thus, we see a man tormented not by 
his emotions—he has reconciled himself 
to the death of Hamad and the impris- 
onment of McKay and Crowder at his 
hands—but by the ramifications of his 
actions. 

He is holed up in his house with guns, 
jumping at every alarm. According to the 
film credits, he continues his role as an 
undercover investigator, though in the 
drug war instead of against the radical 
movement. 

The film itself is immensely watch- 
able and has won numerous film festival 
awards for best documentary. The film- 
ing and editing are pristine and the story 


ist imagination with a regional sense of 
place, you get Cafard’s seemingly crazy 
(this is not an insult to surrealists!) fix on 
what passes for sanity in this society. 


Anarchist by Design: Technology and 
Human Nature, Mark Seely, Old Dog 
Books, 2013, promotes the intentional 
dismantling of technology society in 
order to allow natural modes of social 
organization to emerge which end the 
harm being done to nature and the 
individual. Available from markseely. 
blogspot.com. 


World War 3 Illustrated magazine was 
founded in 1979 by Seth Tobocman and 
Peter Kuper, both of whose work have 
appeared in these pages. Their goal of 
creating radical, confrontational comics 
to shine a little reality on the fantasy 
world of the American kleptocracy has 
also inspired the popularity and recogni- 
tion of comics as a respected art form. 
With PM Press (pmpress.org), they're 
publishing a full-color retrospective 
exhibition of the magazine's thirty-five 
years of comics with over fifty artists. A 
Kickstarter campaign raised $3000 over 
their $15,000 goal, so look for it soon. 


The Oystercatcher, May Day 2013 
edition. Denman Island, British Columbia, 
is home to Ron Sakolsky and Sheila Nop- 
per's zine that starts with a small scope, 
as islanders often do, but as zen asserts, 








telling is riveting. 

The fact that it is primarily from Dar- 
by’s point of view helps undermine any 
feeling that the film itself is propaganda 
for a particular position, though obvious- 
ly the inclusion of voices directly critical 
of Darby—primarily scott crow and Lisa 
Fithian, another Common Ground activ- 
ist—is crucial to the success of the film. 

“Informant” is important as a piece of 
radical history as well as a useful insight 
into the minds of those who seek to de- 
stroy those fighting for another world. 


Margaret Killjoy is an itinerant anarchist 
and author. He blogs at birdsbeforethestorm. 
net and is part of Combustion Books, a collec- 
tively-run publisher of fiction: combustion- 
books.org. 


the whole world is in a grain of rice, so, 
soon the entire planet is brought into 
these pages. Surrealism and anarchism 
inform the essays, the compelling collag- 
es, and its poetry. c/o A-4062 Wren Road, 
Denman Island BC VOR 1TO, Canada. 


The Raging Pelican: Journal of Gulf 
Coast Resistance, ecoulement No. 4. 
And, they are raging from New Orleans, 
against what's being done to their 
bioregion. Started shortly after the BP oil 
spill, this free tabloid doesn’t let up in 
its demand to stop the planet despoilers 
through essays and poetry. ragingpeli- 
can.com. 


Anthony Saidy, a long-time Fifth 
Estate subscriber, and an International 
Master of Chess who has written several 
books on strategies and tactics of the 
game, recently published, 1983: A 
Dialectical Novel (Seagull Press, 2013), a 
counterfactual history of the fall of the 
Soviet Union by popular uprising years 
before its actually demise. Written ten 
years before the title’s date, it followed 
the author's several trips to Russia for 
chess matches. 1983thenovel.com/ 


PM Press has published a new edi- 
tion of Anarchy ,Geography, Modernity: 
Selected Writings of Elisée Reclus edited 
by John Clark and Camille Martin. John’s 
work is at johnpclark.info. 
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Interlude: Riot! 


Continued from Page 36 


from the tracksuit clad marauders stalking between the tower 
blocks. I was eye-to-eye with one masked riot officer, stood 
stiffly behind her Perspex shield, eyes boggling with fear. 

Two youths were chatting casually beside the terrified po- 
lice: 

“Yeah, you know what, I never did no crime, but after my 
cousin got stopped two times outside Morrison's and searched 
by police, just ‘cuz he was a brother, then I think, fuck it, let’s 
stop being suspects and actually perpetrate.” 

I'd heard a similar story the night before talking with a guy 
from the East End. He'd been pissing in a hedge when a jam- 
sandwich pulled up and two coppers started giving him the 
once over. They searched him, his tam, found nothing, then 
made him get in the back of the police car and pull down his 
trousers. The guy had been obviously distressed. 

‘Two stop and search stories in 24 hours, and I hadn't even 
been asking after them. It seemed clear to me that the riots 
were a response to consistent callous police abuse of pow- 
ers, directed at black youth in London. Though the mobs of 
looters had definitely been of mixed race, Clarence Road was 
predominately black, and getting organized. 

Right around the corner from the burning car was a bro- 
ken child’s rocking horse, forlornly abandoned in the street 
amidst smashed bottles and shredded copies of the Evening 
Standard. A sudden flash of inspiration! I grabbed it, and 
wheeled back to where the car was burning in front of the 
Pogo Café. A line of media-men, single-lens eyes flashing, 
were snapping some notorious images, and I had to give them 
a little show. 

Mounting up on the horse, I charged the line of media, 
satisfyingly getting them to retreat a few meters. I cantered 
up and down the line, fielding questions. 

“T’m here representing the Anarchist Mounted Division!” 

“What’s the horses’ name?” 

“David Cameron.” 

The media-men chuckled, and in the midst of raging vio- 
lence, disorder and chaos, we shared a light moment. 

A masked geezer walking past chipped in: 

“You don't represent nothing, mate.” 

Another car exploded, and the sheer lunacy of what I was 
doing struck causing me to abandon my mount and flee back 
to my bike to escape into the melee. 

Scooting around later, riot-tourists taking in the sights, a 
guy we knew came caterwauling down the road screaming 
something unintelligible about losing his camera. He was 
quickly pulled into a garden by concerned locals who tried to 
calm him down. The Aussie squatter with us had been finger- 
ing his digital eagerly, and we sternly cautioned him against 
whipping it out in public now. 

“No worries mate, I’ll keep it in my pocket.” 

Ten minutes later, the dense bastard was being pinned 








against a wall by a large man in a black overcoat, demanding 
he hand-over the aforementioned device. 

We wheeled in, four of us arguing and protesting that he 
would delete the photos, that we would leave immediately, 
that he had no right. He gawped round at us. 

“You lot are too educated to be here.” 

A damning pronouncement, based entirely on the way 
that we spoke, but it was clear we were out of our depth. More 
youths in masks began to cluster around us. 

“Yo, bruv, get their bikes!” 

The Aussie managed to snatch back his camera, and the 
four of us burst away down Clarence Road as fast as we could 
peddle, not daring to look back. The others nipped through 
the carnage of broken bottles and burning bins, but my own 
wheels gave a sudden hiss and the bike crawled to a stop. 

Desperately, I jumped off, pushing the crippled treader out 
of the borough as quickly as I could, watching my three com- 
rades speed off into the distance, oblivious to my plight. 

As I made my snail-paced getaway, I had time to survey 
the scene. Clarence Road’s gangs and neighbors had estab- 
lished their own autonomous zone, effectively policing them- 
selves, preventing the media and potential narcs from photo- 
graphing people or entering certain areas. At the same time, 
people were organizing welfare to protect strangers and kin, 
thankfully for the guy who had lost his camera. Two examples 
of self-organization, manifesting out of the collapse of the 
usual social order that is your average riot, evolving within an 
atmosphere of reparations being made. 

The next day, on page two of The Telegraph, was a full 
spread photo of a masked man on a rocking horse in front of 
a burning car, above a headline that read: 

“GUERILLA WARFARE ERUPTS IN THE CITY.” 

If only it had been so. 


FIVE WAYS TO HELP THE FIFTH ESTATE 

_ 1, Subscribe Subscribers are a publication's life _ 
blood. If you bought this at a news stand, consider sub- 
scribing and buying one for a friend or a library. 
2. Donate Postal and printing costs continue to rise 
making financial stability an increasing challenge to 
publications which refuse commercial advertising. —__ 
Donations also allow us to continue sending free sub- 
scriptions to prisoners and Gls, _ 
3. Distribute the FE Sell or give away current or back 
issues. Get stores in your area to sell the magazine. Use 
them for tabling. Take them to events and demos. Bulk 
back issues are available for the cost of postage: Write _ 
us at fe@fifthestate.org for info. 
4. Hold a fundraiser for the FE A house paity oran 
event not only provides revenue for the magazine, but __ 
gets people together that share similarideas, 
5. Become an FE Sustainer Sustainers pledge 
a certain amount each issue or yearly above the 
subscription fee to assure our continuing publishing, _ 
and receive each issue by First Class mail. 
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Fifth Estate on the Web 


A guide to the Web presence of 
Fifth Estate staff, writers, and 
. friends 
Complied by Quincy B. Thorn 


ongtime contributor 

Rosemont has given the Fifth Estate 
a great many articles and graphics, all of 
them insightful and inciting to revolt 
(See her Fall 2013, “The Poisonous Co- 
bra of Surrealism” essay). Her achieve- 
ments go beyond writing and graphic 
arts. In 1966, along with her late com- 
rade and partner, Franklin Rosemont, 
she was instrumental in founding the 
Chicago Surrealist Group. 

Rosemont has played prominent 
roles in the US surrealist movement, 
alternative media, the exploration and 
preservation of radical history, and the 
Chicago anarchist milieu. 

On the Black Swan Press web page 
for Penelope’s collection of essays, Sur- 
realist Experiences: 1001 Dawns, 221 
Midnights, we find the following apt 
description: “An ardent defender of all 
that is most liberating in the revolution- 
ary tradition—from Robin Hood to the 
L.A. Rebellion—Rosemont is also a 
passionate defender of love, wilderness, 
and the poetic life. 

In these writings, critical theory 
“embraces the ‘language of birds,’ and 
poetic humor reveals the open secrets of 
revolutionary thought at its wildest and 
brightest.” surrealistmovement-usa.org/ 
pages/experiences.html 

She has also edited Surrealist Women: 
An International Anthology. Information 
at  surrealistmovement-usa.org/pages/ 
swreviews.html 

For a broad selection of texts by Pe- 
nelope, Franklin and other members 
of the US surrealist movement, check 
out surrealistmovement-usa.org/pages/ 
forecast.html 

There are several engaging vid- 
eos featuring Penelope including this 
multi-part interview at hyoutube.com/ 
playlist?list=PL3sfv3jS8-XOffY 6Fk- 
gvxAPYkzvUL-caT 

TheAnarchistLibrary.org includes 
texts by and about her, including her es- 


Penelope - 


say, “The Psychopathology of Work.” 
Our own website, fifthestate.org, 
still in its beginning stages, offers three 
pieces by Rosemont, two reviews, and an 
article, “Disobedience: The antidote for 
miserablism.” (Go to the Search FE Au- 
thors drop-down menu on our Home 
page and type in the first few letters of 
Penelope to see the current offerings.) 
As our archives expand, more of her 
writings and graphic work will appear. 


* OK OK 


he work of David Watson has made 

a major contribution to the Fifth 
Estate’ development as an anti-author- 
itarian forum. 

Written under his own and other 
names (including George Bradford, T. 
Fulano, Mr. Venom, and Primitivo So- 
lis), Watson's writings played an impor- 
tant part in establishing and maintain- 
ing the FE’s radical and critical edge 
from the 1960s on into the new century. 

Writing on ecology, de-mystifying 
history, sharing his poetic subversions, 
he has enriched the social, historical and 
analytical understandings of FE readers, 
including this one, for many years. 

Asa place to start exploring the broad 
and deep questions around civilization 
and technology—and the response later 
termed anarcho-primitivism—one could 
do no better than consult Watson's ar- 
ticle “Against the Megamachine” (writ- 
ten under T. Fulano), which appeared in 
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‘Issue Theme: Art & Roary 
The creative spirit of anarchy 
| oftenactsasmuseinall 
aspects of the arts, historically 
and today. We welcome | 


/ with graphics and photographs, 





your help in celebrating this in essays ‘ond graphics Alco, general articles in 
__ keeping with the ideas of this publication are sought. 
Submit manuscripts for short pieces and proposals for longer essays, along 
fe@fifthestate. org or Fifth Est e, PO Box 20101 
Dora Maar’ s Sans Titre ( 1934) from Angels of Anarchy: Women Artists and Surrestisnn exhibition. | 


Fifth Estate #306, July 1981. It was later 
expanded into a book of the same name. 
A revised version of the article is avail- 
able at radicalarchives.org/2010/09/06/ 
dw-against-the-megamachine/ 

Years later, in FE #350 (1997), Wat- 
son offered a reflection on his role as an 
anti-authoritarian critic of industrial 
civilization in “Swamp Fever, Primitiv- 
ism & the ‘Ideological Vortex’: Farewell 
to All That.” The article can be found on 
the Anarchist Library site at TheAnar- 
chistLibrary.org/library/david-watson- 
swamp-fever-primitivism-the-ideologi- 
cal-vortex-farewell-to-all-that 

Watson's article, “Empire of Extinc- 
tion,” (New Internationalist No. 288, 
March 1997) gives his analysis of an- 
other subject of abiding relevance, the 
human impact on the biosphere 

Following from his anti-authori- 
tarian, deeply-inquiring approach, he 
probes beyond the superficial to give 
radical insights. For example, while 
population growth plays a role in the 
proliferation of poverty and ecological 
degradation, 

Watson points out that, “sheer num- 
bers do not totally explain the current 
mass-extinction spasm. We need to look 
beyond the numbers, at social structures, 
at an energy- and commodity-intensive 
development model and the social and 
historical causes of extreme poverty.” 

And,so, he does. The essay is at newint. 
org/features/1997/03/05/empire/ 








srndale, Mi 48220, ‘USA. 
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Send letters via email to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth Estate, P.O. Box 201016, Ferndale MI 48220 
All formats accepted including typescript & handwritten. Letters may be edited for length. 


Letters 


Continued from Page 2 


Prisoner and GI Fund, so we can offer our 
magazine to prisoners of the state. 

We're always pleased to hear that 
we've influenced or provoked our read- 
ers’ thinking which is what a political 
publication strives for. However, the idea 
that you leave prison with any sympa- 
thetic concept of Kaczynski who, as the 
Unabomber, killed three people and 
injured 23 others motivated by a severe 
twisting of what we publish, is unpleas- 
ing to us in the extreme. 

We view him as a psychopathic serial 
killer who took thoughtful critiques 
about civilization put forth by writers 
such as Lewis Mumford, David Watson, 
John Zerzan and others whose writings 
have appeared in the Fifth Estate as a 
justification for murder. 

Kaczynski decided, in an “I, the Jury” 
fashion, his targets deserved the punish- 
ment of death for their involvement 
with technology society or environ- 
mental destruction. It doesn’t get more 
mad than his attempt to bring down an 
commercial airliner which fortunately 
failed resulting only in a few passenger 
injuries by smoke inhalation. 

Kaczynski’s first fatality was an owner 
of a computer store who apparently was 
a symbol of the techno world, but who 
could have been any one of us. His tech- 
nique and targets sharpened towards 
the end of his reign of terror when he 
killed an advertising executive and a 
lumber lobbyist in the mid-'90s. 

But did he and those who unfortu- 
nately still approve of his act and refer 
to him as “Uncle Ted,” think that those 
deaths would accomplish anything other 
than the next bureaucrat in line moving 
up the corporate ladder? 

Are there people who really wish 
his killings would have continued? If 
so, they better have had stayed off of 
planes, away from universities, out of 
any shop selling technology or any- 
where this anti-civ vigilante would have 
decided to launch one of his twisted 
attacks. 


Some of his defenders say don't 
approve of his acts but point to his 50- 
page so-called Unabomber Manifesto, 
“Industrial Society and Its Future,” which 
he blackmailed the New York Times and 
the Washington Post into publishing in 
1995 by promising to end his bombing 
campaign. 

It's difficult to assess what impact 
his carnage and publication of his essay 
created in terms of people's attitudes 
towards technology and civilization, but 
neither seems to have abated. For cer- 
tain, the writers mentioned above and 
others wrote much more incisively about 
the subject than Kaczynski, and never 
used it as an excuse for killing people. 


Hierarchy in Polyamory 

Do love bonds exist on a horizontal 
plane or in a hierarchy? Heart to heart 
strong bonds are always a target for the 
jealous. (See “Polyamory and Power,” by 
Andrew William Smith, Summer 2013 
Fifth Estate.) 

Marriage positions the partners ina 
particular relation to one another. If one 
or both of the partners take other lovers, 
those others interrupt that simple bond- 
ing. So, I’d like to ask: If you are inter- 
ested in polyamory, why be married? 

Heartache ensues regardless of certi- 
fication. Serial monogamists go through 
the pain and pleasure of bonding 
mobility in a similar way to poly-people. 
When | see three people together, | as- 
sume what | call “poly-amorous fallout” 
is rumbling in the heavens. Soon one of 
those three happy lovers will be alone 
and crying. 

| once meet a couple who were sad at 
a festival because their other wife didn’t 
come. They said that the three of them 
loved each other so much, but | felt the 
tremor of heartstrings singing the song 
of longing. Their poly-partner was seek- 
ing elsewhere. 

That day | saw through the watercolor 
world of my fogged, romantic love affair. 
People like to partner. | do. If there are 
rules for love, those rules should pro- 
mote love, right? 

Why make rules for love that com- 
promise loving hearts through judgment 


and harsh boundaries. 

So, what were these rules that Smith 
was calling Reckless Rules that wrecked 
romance? The Rules of Primacy in Poly- 
amory. | never saw the rulebook or read 
a real case, but | believe the rule is: | am 
your wife, therefore your lover is below 
me on the love ladder. Or husband, 
therefore your “other” lover is lower on 
the love hierarchy. Best bet would be 
to not marry, if you want to be poly, but 
marriage is such a nice ritual to express 
your intertwining hearts. And marriage 
looks so good on you when society turns 
their gaze onto your domestic situation. 

| wish people were generous and car- 
ing. | wish more love was richly flowing 
through our hands and hearts. People 
who promote property rights as they 
apply to love bonds build fences around 
living souls. 

This would all be simply romantic 
comedy if people didn’t want to die 
when their hearts were broken. Some- 
times a nice, secluded dive into depres- 
sion can help. Of course, some souls 
pop right up and pop the question to 
someone new to the neighborhood and 
avoid the desolation of falling hard out 
of the clouds. 


Cerulean 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


No Mutual Aid 

Kropotkin made great researches 
and wrote excellent books, which 
mostly stayed theory and nothing more. 
(“Mutual Aid in Times of Crisis,” by scott 
crow; Fall 2013 Fifth Estate.) 

Anarchists don't practice anarchism, 
they function like children of capitalism. 

As immigrant in the West | am home- 
less 10 years and an anarchist from 
2001, so, for some of us, time of crisis 
is very long, while there are also rich 
anarchists. 

There is solidarity among anarchists 
but not mutual aid. It was better in the 
time of Bakunin when anarchists were 
poor and helped each other. Can | sleep 
at anarchists’ today as Bakunin did in 
the past? No, | can’t. He even got money 
from anarchists. 
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If you go to Germany, you must know 
somebody personally to get help. In 
other case, they don’t care to share re- 
sources with you. Shower, food, squatted 
house; they keep it for themselves 

So, when people write about mu- 
tual aid, they should make difference 
between solidarity and mutual aid; 
mutual aid is concrete help for people in 
trouble. Somebody is in trouble because 
of the law about immigrants, somebody 
has no access to doctor, somebody 
has no place to sleep or place to take 
shower. 

As |am homeless in several different 
countries, | got help about sleeping only 
in Switzerland, and | changed five coun- 
tries in last eight years. | was refused in 
Belgium, Germany, Sweden, etc. 

So, anarchists are far away from ideas 
of Kropotkin, first of all because they 
grew up in capitalism and they just ac- 
cepted anarchism as theory, they didn’t 
change themselves, or maybe they want 
just to discuss when they drink beer. 
Many people like philosophy and dis- 
cussions about better world, but some 
people are in trouble and they must 
think where to sleep this night when it is 
raining and soon it will be snow. 


An Anarchist 


Infoshop new website 

Infoshop News celebrated our 19th 
year online in January and in February 
launched a new website with access 
to all of our previous content, better 
discussion forums and integration of 
our old forums, as well as new articles, 
features, original journalism and plenty 
of fun stuff. 

In order to make this happen in 2014, 
we need your financial support . Dona- 
tion options are at infoshop.org/Donate. 

We've been bringing the world 
political content for the past 19 years, 
but also lots of investigative journal- 
ism. We've covered many of the social 
movements around the world. We have 
been actively involved in providing 
news and information about recovery 
efforts, including hurricanes Katrina and 
Rita in New Orleans, Sandy in New York 
and New England, the killer tornadoes in 
Joplin, Greensburg and Oklahoma City. 
We've provided news and information 
on hundreds of activists arrested and 


imprisoned. 
We intend to continue this work, so 
please help us out! 


Chuck for the Infoshop Collective 


Message from Venezuela 

Due to the dollarization of the Ven- 
ezuelan economy, the control of the rate 
of exchange by the Maduro government 
and the importation of 100 percent of 
the resources for the graphic arts indus- 
try, since the end of 2013 the country’s 
printing presses, including the one we 
have worked with for the past 6 years, 
are suffering a lack of prime materials, 
particularly paper. 

This is forcing many printers in the 
country to shrink their editions and oth- 





ers to limit themselves to digital format, 
particularly impacting independent me- 
dia such as our publication, El Libertario. 

This situation is not only the conse- 
quence of erratic economic decisions 
and the deepening of the extractive and 
clientele economy in Venezuela, but is 
also an opportunity for the government 
to exert political control over non-state 
sectors. As has happened with the TV 
spectrum, access to dollars and permits 
for importing supplies are being used 
by the Madurista government in power 
to silence any type of dissidence and 
to render as invisible as possible its 
excesses and contradictions. 

Only if this situation persists will we 
publish our next issue in a purely digital 
format via the social networks, hoping 
to return to printed copy in the shortest 
time possible, which for our collective 
is fundamental to the work of spreading 
autonomous struggle and the sowing of 
libertarian ideals in Venezuela. 

For 19 years we have functioned ina 
self-managed and independent fashion, 
and we will continue to do so, denounc- 
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. _ Theatre International Festival 


ing the arbitrariness of power and put- 
ting ourselves on the side of the victims 
of any oppressor of any ideology. 

We invite our friends and readers to 
take part in our experience any way, be 
that spreading the knowledge of the 
existence of El Libertario as a way to 
continue growing the antiauthoritarian 
network and to resist the advance of the 
state’s hegemony. 


El Libertario 
nodo50.org/ellibertario 
English Section: nodo50.org/ 
ellibertario/english.html 
periodicoellibertario.blogspot.com 
@pelibertario 
periodicoellibertario@gmail.com 


FE replies: As you can imagine, the El 
Libertario comrades have the best analy- 
sis of the Venezuelan situation, station- 
ing themselves independent of both the 
political state and its right wing critics. 





_ Ninth annual Montreal Anarchist 


June 2: 

Félix Tremblay-Therrien (Quebec) 
Collectif du Geste Gauche (Quebec) 
Les Usurpées en Cavale (Quebec) — 
Va Nu Pied (France) 

June 3 

The Bread and Puppet Theatre (US) 
La Balancelle (France) 
anarchistetheatrefestival.com. 
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